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WILSON’S 
CELEBRATED 
CHOPPER 


Roger Barnard writes: As 1968 begins we are 
once more bombarded with economic forecasts 
for the coming year. ‘At the moment everybody is 
busy trying to predict which way Wilson’s cele- 
brated chopper will fall within the next few weeks 
as he attempts to lop £400 million from this year’s 
government expenditure. Will he go for defence 
and arms spending? Will he prune the social 
services? Or will he come up with one of his 
typical compromises, trading left-wing “ ‘ideal- 
ism” against businessman’s “realism”, throwing 
stop-gap sops in all directions, and balancing 
pressure groups ‘in order to keep everybody 
relatively subdued? 
What is most astounding about this “‘ great”’ 
debate is that it should ever have started in the 
first place. In last week’s Sunday Times, John 
Morgan (in a display of horse sense not usually 
to be found in the columns of that newspaper) 
pointed out the fundamental absurdity of the 
wrangle: 
“What are the necessities for a prosperous, 
decent society? Among others, that its people 
should have ‘good health. That education should 
contribute to an understanding of the world 
and a rising standard of efficiency and income. 
That, in a small country, the system of com- 
munication should be swift. How peculiar, then, 
that financial experts and Government should 
be falling over themselves to recommend cuts 
in expenditure in health, education, and roads. 
To clear up a temporary financial difficulty, the 
country seems determined to attack those ele- 
ments on which its fundamental strength ‘and 
growth depend. ... I cannot see how the 
country’s best interests are served by cutting 
expenditure which contributes to the citizen’s 
long-term well-being.” 
Morgan’s analysis, however, though it is well- 
meaning, provides little insight into the basic 
strength or weakness of our economy. (I will not 
comment here on his weird notion that the job of 
education is to contribute to “a rising standard 
of efficiency and income ”’, except to say that it is 
indicative of the “human engineering ” mentality 
that is now so rampant on the Left.) The limita- 
tion of his analysis is inherent in the way it ‘is 
constructed. That is to say, he follows the usual 
procedure, which consists simply in extending 
into the future the policy that he himself would 
like to see followed now. In one sense, this pro- 
cess is not too foolish, since few of the important 
determining factors of the economic and social 
process undergo drastic change overnight. The 
problem with this kind of technique, however, iis 
that there are times when major shifts in cause- 
and-effect do in fact take place, as indeed is 
happening at present, and therefore some deeper 
analysis of long-run trends is required to foresee 
them. Since such an analysis would necessarily 
involve raising questions about the general via- 
bility of our economy, Morgan sidesteps and talks 
about “a temporary financial difficulty ”. 
What is happening, however, is much more than 
“a temporary fimancial difficulty”. The super- 
ficially harmonious Britain of the Fifties and early 
Sixties is now breaking up into great social ten- 
Sions. The chief institution in trouble is the 
economy, where defence spending is beginning to 
aggravate the deeper problems of rapid automa- 
tion and gross unemployment. The economic 
crisis in turn increases the political crisis of 
liberal democracy, manifested by a reactionary 
government which, in the domestic sphere, can- 
not provide ‘better roads, better housing, better 
than average schools, adequate hospitals, clean 
rivers, unpolluted air, or equality of opportunity 
for minorities: .nor, in the international realm, 
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Report from Cambodia denies press stories 


No about-face 


by Sihanouk 


Rev Michael! Scott 

Editorial Note: When the Reverend Michael Scott 
handed us this statement, he commented on “ the 
great disservice and harm” done by the British 
and American press in its treatment of statements 
made by Prince Sihanouk. Irresponsible journal- 
ists have aggravated an already tense situation 
by reporting that the Prince had done an “‘ about 
face”’ over his opposition to US forces violating 
Cambodia’s neutrality in the holy name of “hot 
pursuit ”. 

“The Prince’s advisers told me that he is con- 
stantly being harassed by the American press to 
make statements,” ‘Mr Scott said, “‘and that he 
does not want to make statements to the press 
because he is constantly being misrepresented 
by them. Then he is blamed for breaking assur- 
ances which he never made.” On New Year’s Day 
Sihanouk made a public statement contradicting 
the stories in the American and British press 
which alleged that he had withdrawn his opposi- 
tion to “ hot pursuit ’’ missions. 

Mr Scott pointed out that Sihanouk’s supposed 
“about face” amounted to nothing more than an 
admission that it is practically impossible to 
maintain full surveillance over the rugged north- 
west territory of Cambodia that borders on Viet- 
nam. He did not say that he would in any way 
countenance violations of this border by American 
troops. 

Mr Scott has just returned from Cambodia where 
he was making preparations for the arrival of the 
Non-Violent Action in Vietnam team, scheduled 
to leave England on January 4. At present only 
three members of the group have been granted 
permission to enter North Vietnam. Mr Scott’s 
statement printed here is the text of a press 
release which he gave last weekend to The Times, 
the Observer, and, via the Press Association, ‘to 
the rest of the national press. Of these, only the 
Observer quoted it, and very briefly at that. 


INSIDE | 
Far From Vietnam 


Jean-Luc Godard: 
Camera Eye 

Adrian Mitchell: 
Vroomph! 


Michael Scott writes: I have returned from 
Phnom Penh to give an account of the dangerous 
situation that is building up in Cambodia to 
friends in Britain and France who would like to 
see neutral intervention to prevent the spread of 
the Vietnam war. There is danger of a misunder- 
standing of intentions by the three sides itself 
resulting in actions which would spread the war 
in south-east Asia, in particular the supposed 
“ about face” of Prince Sihanouk reported in the 
English and American press. 


It is believed in Cambodia, by those close to the 
Prince, that it is not appreciated by Western 
governments how strong and menacing is the 
mounting pressure on their border by the Ameri- 
can forces which they believe have the intention 
of extending the war in south-east Asia on the 
pretext of pursuing their enemies or protecting 
Cambodia from them. The Americans appear to 
be convinced that they can continue to exert 
pressure on Cambodia without any more serious 
resistance from their European friends than has 
accompanied other escalations such as the bomb- 
ing of Hanoi, which was officially disapproved by 
the British government. 


If an aggression takes place involving further 
destruction and death of innocent villagers such 
as that reported by an “Americans Want to 
Know ” observer group (reported in Peace News, 
September 23, 1966), the Prince has repeated that 
he will be obliged to call for aid from neighbour- 
ing and friendly states, and he believes that there 
would be an immediate response to this from 
Russia and China. Whatever the response, how- 
ever, the Cambodians would themselves resist, 
and they believe that the results, much as they 
would suffer themselves, would be self-defeating 
for the Americans in Asia. 


This would inevitably involve other European 
countries if they made no effort to stop it in time. 
The Prince’s advisers are alarmed at the failure 
to understand his difficulties and the misrepre- 
sentation of his statements in the British and 
American press. 


If these misrepresentations should lead the 
Americans into believing that they can pursue a 
disastrous course of extending the Vietnam war 
with military safety and advantage to themselves, 
it should be known ‘in advance that the Prince 
and his government will resist any further shoot- 
ing of defenceless villagers from the air “ just as 
if they were wild animals”, as one of his Europ- 
ean advisers described it to me. But their hope is 
i this provocation can be stopped before it is 
too late. 


The Prince appeals for effective neutral inter- 
vention before ‘it is too late. He has been asking 
for observation teams adequately equipped and 
peace-keeping machinery to be set up by the 
International Control Commission, but so far this 
has been blocked. Failing any such action, there 
is the belief that a British or joint French and 
British demarche might still be effective in deter- 
ring America’s pursuit of her Vietnam policy 
beyond a point of no return for America in Asia. 


Meanwhile, the Prince has expressed his eager- 
ness to welcome volunteers from peace groups 
which are offering their services for repair of 
damage to villages and relief of physical suffering. 
The British government should immediately relax 
exchange restrictions on funds raised for this 
purpose in Britain. Any such action should be 
well organised and equipped. 


However much the American war leadership may 
regard the advice of non-participants in the Viet- 
nam war as irrelevant, Cambodians believe that 
America’s friends will do her the greatest possible 
disservice by abstention from advice and action 
at this time. An alternative leadership should 
assert ‘itself in the West if the whole Western 
world is not eventually to become involved in the 
defeat of cherished values and ideals in Asia by 
the American forces, and by the repercussions of 
-what they believe to be a forward and dynamic 
military policy for the West in Asia, but which in 
reality opens the way to evils they profess to be 
fighting and pursuing. 
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Dilemma of freedom 


I would like to thank Anne Vogel for 
her letter ‘“ Anarchists and Christ- 
fans ”’ (December 15). There ‘is, as she 
says, a profound difference in basic 
philosophy between Christianity and 
traditional anarchism. It concerns the 
interpretation of what ‘is meant by 
freedom and the way in which we 
must go to find it. 
Please correct me if I am wrong, but 
from what I have read in Freedom it 
appears that doing what we like is 
e anarchist interpretation so far as 
personal conduct is concerned. This 
sounds fine, but the trouble is that so 
often when we have done ust this, we 
find that we do not like what we have 
done! A part of us rejects it. 
It seems to me that Jesus showed us 
the way out of this dilemma. He said 
that He had come to show men the 
truth that would set them free. In His 
life is revealed not only the nature of 
perfect love and truth, but also new 
insights into the potential nature of 
man. Jesus is on our side against the 
evil both from without and from 
within that threatens that part of our- 
selves in which lies our hope. 
To rescue and implement His truth 
will, as Anne Vogel says, entail suffer- 
ing; but it will be suffering that is 
without bitterness. There will be 
struggle, but not hatred, and out of 
seeming defeat ‘the confidence of 
ultimate triumph. 
Gladys Taylor, 
4 Laburnum Lane, 
Hale, Altrincham, 
Cheshire. 


Israeli Violence 


In reply to Peter Jones (December 
8), I could almost fill the whole of this 
issue of Peace News with a list of 
Arab maraudings, attacks, and kill- 
ings since well before 1948. I could 
also give a couple of paragraphs to 
accounts of violent Israeli reactions 
which have invariably brought a spell 
of quiet to the particular affected 
areas. 

I was in Israel] till a few days before 
the last fighting was started. On ‘the 
one hand, we had 'the Arab leaders 
and commentators announcing the 
onset of a Holy War and urging their 
listeners to drive the Jews into the 
sea and kill every woman ‘and child 
in Tel Aviv; and on the other hand, 
we had the angry Israelis, resentful 
and distressed that they were again 
compelled ‘to fight for ‘their existence. 
It would be extraordinary if there 
were not cases of needless violence. 
But the stories you presented of 
harmless wounded people being 
killed off the day after being shot and 
then buried by bulldozers must be 
nailed as an outrageous lie. There 
were far too many trained observers, 
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swarming along both sides of the 
Jordan, desperately eager for any 
story, for such ‘terrible things not to 
come to the immediate notice of at 
least one reliable journalist. Look at 
the headlines given to the time when, 
during bedlam by fleeing refugees 
trying to get across the Allenby 
Bridge, an Israeli soldier fired a 
couple of bursts into the air and 
nobody was ‘hurt. Every paper carried 
the story with terrible overtones of 
reproach because it might have 
caused panic. 


It is true that several hamlets and 
villages have been destroyed after 
evacuation of inhabitants. In two or 
three cases they were the sites of 
fair-sized guns that were bombarding 
Israeli coastal towns. In others, they 
were the resting places of bands of 
marauders. 

In spite of placatory remarks to visit- 
ing left-wing politicians, the Arab 
policy appears still to be the destruc- 
tion of Israel. The Israeli policy has 
always been clear. They appreciate 
fully that their own economy and 
future rest in peace and under- 
standing and cooperation with their 


Arab neighbours. That way could 
bring a surge forward of prosperity, 


well-being, and technical develop- 
ment iin the whole of the Middle East. 
L. Simmonds, 

16 Fleet Street, 

London, EC4, 

We repeat: we are Satisfied as to the 
reliability of our information - Eds. 


Set figures 


I would like to share the following 
information with readers. Hart’s 
Rules for Compositors and Readers 
is a little book that has become some- 
thing of a classic among professional 
people in journalism and_ book- 
making; it lays down directives on 
such matters as alternative spellings, 
punctuation, quotation marks, capi- 
tals, abbreviations, and many other 
details. The new, completely revised, 
37th edition of ‘this book has just 
appeared (OUP 15s) and ‘in the sec- 
tion dealing with the correct use of 
“Figures and Numerals” (ie. 
whether, for example, 59 should be 
printed like that or spelt out as 
fifty-nine) I find this piece of wisdom, 


as follows. 

Separate objects, animals, ships, per- 

sons, etc, are not units of measure- 

ment unless they are treated statis- 

tically: 
Jellicoe’s fleet consisted of twenty- 
four battleships against the Ger- 
man twenty-two, but six of the 
latter were  pre-dreadnoughts. 
[Each battleship is identifiable in- 
dividually; they are not simply 
units of measurement. ] 

But: 
British losses were: sunk: 3 battle- 
cruisers, 3 cruisers, and 8 destroy- 
ers; and in casualties, killed and 
missing, 6,097; wounded, 510. 
[Here, the losses of ships (though 
identifiable) seem to be rather 
units of measurement. The men 
killed and wounded, though indi- 
viduals, are from the military point 
of view clearly casualties: units of 
measurement. | 


So there we have itr on the highest 
authority! 

Stan Scott, 

18 Quarry Road, 

Broseley, 

Shropshire. 


ALBERT HUNT on the Beatles’ TV film 
Magical revolutionary tour 


So the Beatles have bypassed the sys- 
tem, made their film, and had it 
shown: and the television critics have 
rushed ‘in gleefully and torn it to 
shreds. The Beatles ought not to be 
surprised, If your job forces you to 
spend most of your time taking 
seriously the daily inanity of tele- 
vision ( Coronation Street, Panorama, 
Gas and Gaiters, Twenty-Four Hours) 
you are hardly likely to respond to 
any attempt at originality. 

Maurice Wiggin, ‘in the Sunday Times, 
was at least honest. He wasn’t, he 
wrote, going to waste his time switch- 
ing over from Gilbert and Sullivan: 
though he saw enough of the film to 
‘be willing to write off Magical Mystery 
Tour as “home movies”. 

Let’s face iit: television is a pretty 
square world. Experiments that are 
taken for granted by hundreds of 
thousands of young people who res- 
pond to the Pink Floyd, the Hendrix 
Experience, Ten Years After, not to 
speak of the Beatles themselves, are 
normally completely outside the ex- 
pectations of any television critic. 
The cultural establishment hasn’t yet 
tumbled ‘to a revolution that’s hap- 
pened under their noses. 


Anybody who’s experienced with 
young people the excitement of listen- 
ing to Adrian Mitchell, Adrian Henri, 
Spike Hawkins, or Roger McGough 
(currently high in the charts with 
Thank U Very Much) must have 
realised that many of the old dividing 
barriers between culture and enter- 
tainment have disappeared. And for 
this, the Beatles are largely respon- 
sible. 


Their film wasn’t a masterpiece: but 
why should it be? It was easily the 
most interesting thing on television 
over the holidays, except for the 
silent comedies on Christmas Eve. 
There was still too much of the in- 
fluence of their previous director, 


| Dick Lester (all that jazzy cutting 


that belongs to the world of the ad 
man), and there was a bit too much 
reliance on the personalities of the 
Beatles themselves. And there were 
things, like the Victor Spinetti 
sequence from O What A Lovely War, 
that had been lifted without any re- 
gard for the context. 


But for all that, there was an imagina- 
tive daring that made most British 
films look clodhopping. Take the Blue 
Jay Way sequence. It begins with an 
old comic gag, but played in a 
curiously relaxed and casual way. All 
the trippers crawl into a tiny tent. 
You watch them disappear. Suddenly, 
you are inside. It’s a vast hall with a 
stage. In a swirling mist, George 
Harrison sings “ There’s a fog upon 
LA, and my friends have lost their 
way ... Please don’t be long, please 
don’t you be very long...” The song 
is mysterious and sad: but suddenly 
the gag returns. Everybody crawls 
out of the tent, and the bus turns and 
flattens it. 

The sequence moves easily from gag 
to song and back again to gag: just 
as, at the end of the Walrus sequence, 
a bit of umpah-umpah vulgarity 
almost ‘takes on the quality of a 
sequence from Vigo, the figures slow 
and ritualised as they dance behind 


.the bus (this must be great in colour: 


so far we’ve only seen the black and 
white). 

Again, the filming of the stripper, in 
the final sequence, ‘is quite remark- 
able. Most film-makers would have 
taken up a moral attitude. There 
would have been either a snigger, or 
a moral judgment, or most likely a 
combination of both. With the Beatles, 
you simply feel that they liked the 
girl, they enjoyed watching her take 
her clothes off, and they wanted to 
share their enjoyment with other 
people. It’s not surprising that people 
used to the innuendo boys (Bob 
Monkhouse & Co) should find such 
open enjoyment shocking. 


The trouble is that the Beatles, from 
the position of total freedom that 
they’ve won for themselves, have 
challenged every assumption that the 
British film industry is based on. 
They’ve made their own film, as they 
wanted to make it, arranged their 
own Wistribution, and ignored all the 
technical rules, as the French New 
Wave did years ago. 


Moreover, they understand instinc- 
tively that film is about what is hap- 
pening on the screen. When people 
used to throw custard pies, you never 
asked why they were being thrown, 


or what the psychological motivation 
of the characters was. You laughed a 
bit at the first one, a lot at the second, 
and you rolled about when the screen 
was full of hurtling pies because you 
were responding directly to what you 
saw. Audiences still accept the slap- 
stick convention: but as soon as a 
film moves beyond slapstick in its 
mood, they begin to ask what it’s 
about, instead of responding to what 
they see. 


George Melly, in the most cogent 
criticism that I’ve read of the Beatles’ 
film (last Sunday’s Observer), argues 
that whereas the surrealists were try- 
ing to change reality, the Beatles are 
only playing with ‘it. In a sense, this ‘is 
true. One of the essential differences 
between Vigo and the Beatles is that 
Vigo was an anarchist who wanted 
his films to drive people ‘towards 
revolutionary solutions. The Beatles’ 
anarchy is one of acceptance: they 
ask only to be allowed to be them- 
selves. 


And yet, in a society where every- 
body, from the Prime Minister and 
the Queen upwards, seems intent on 
playing out roles, this in itself could 
be a revolutionary demand. The sur- 
realists talked about changing reality. 
The Beatles have walked into the 
Denmark Street racket and kicked 
the whole thing to pieces. They’ve 
changed the situation in practical 
terms for anybody who wants to 
write poetry or songs, and they’ve 
done iit by insisting on being them- 
selves. 

And now they’re threatening one of 
the most totalitarian sectors of 
British industry: films. On television 
the other night, Paul McCartney ad- 
mitted that they’d made a mistake. 
Lots of people don’t like their songs 
when they first hear them, but enjoy 
them after a dozen or more times. 
But most people only get the oppor- 
tunity of seeing a film once. 


I don’t think that even after a dozen 
viewings the Beatles’ film would rival 
Vigo. But it might be as pleasurable 
as Sergeant Pepper: and I’m still 
playing that fairly. regularly months 
after having ‘bought it. I won’t get the 
chance to play the film. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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DAVE SHIPPER 


sato’s Okinawa 


Following the Hiroshima/Nagasaki 
atrocities and the ending of World 
War II, Japan lost an Emperor-God 
(but not an Emperor), a state religion 
(by Allied Supreme Command Order), 
and a vast assortment of Pacific 
Islands. 

Emperor Hirohito, in his 1946 New 
Year broadcast, nobly divested him- 
self of the divine attributes that he 
had previously claimed, and is now 
(constitutionally) merely “the sym- 
bol of the state and the unity of the 
people.” 

With defeat, the Japanese overseas 
territories were lost, these territories 
representing 45.5% of its total area 
at the time. Japan as we now know it 
consists of thousands of islands, a 
large proportion of which are mere 
dots ‘in the ocean. But there are four 
main islands: Honshu, Kyushu, Shi- 
koku, and Hokkaido. 


The dslands stretch in an are about 
1,500 miles long, in a strategic posi- 
tion to the east of the USSR and 
China. The population passed the 
100,000,000 mark not long ago, and 
the country ranks seventh in the 
world population table, well after 
China, India, the USSR, and the USA, 
but not far behind Indonesia and 
Pakistan. 


In 1945, the USSR (with Allied agree- 
ment) incorporated the southern half 
of Sakhalin, pointing from the Sea of 
Okhotsk at Hokkaido, Japan’s north- 
ernmost island, like a menacing fin- 
ger, and the straggling group collec- 
tively known as the Kurile Islands. 
Diplomatic relations with the Soviet 


Union were restored in 1956, but 
with territorial issues resulting from 
postwar incorporations remaining un- 
resolved (at least as far as Japan is 
concerned), a peace treaty has not yet 
been concluded. 


Japan requested the return of the 
nearer Hokkaido groups, the Etorofu 
and Kunashiri Islands, and though 
the obliging Soviets were not pre- 
pared to go so far, they did offer to 
return two minor groups, the Habo- 
mai and Shikotan Islands( which can 
be seen on a large map with a good 
magnifying ‘glass), if Japan would 
fulfil one very simple condition, 
which was to obtain the withdrawal 
of United States forces from Japan. 


The USA took over Ryukyu Islands 
(also known as the Nansei or South 
West Islands) and under the 1952 
Peace Treaty has power to “ exercise 
any and all powers of administration, 
legislation, and jurisdiction ” over the 
Ryukyus, the Daito, Bonin (or Ogasa- 
wara), Volcano (or Kazan) Islands, 
and other islands that I will not list 
here. 


indispensible base 


The treaty permitted the USA to 
place the islands under United 
Nations trusteeship, with the US as 
sole administrator, but in fact the 
Americans have conceded that “ resi- 
dual sovereignty” belongs to Japan, 
and iin 1953 the (northernmost) 
Amami-Oshima group was returned to 
the care of the Japanese government. 


Frank Crowley 


ZOOMLAND 


In Zoomland where people 
wear no shoes on sundays or other days 


because there are no 
days/nights/shoes 


they ride round naked 


on rubber donkies with built-in batteries 


and couples seated 
on synthetic grass 


reading the A to Z guide to lovemaking 


there old men fish for tinned foods 


in imported rivers 
and at christmas 


Zoomland citizens make their own snow 
they have no churches, and children 
no longer believe in santa claus or jesus 


in Zoomland there are no russians or ‘americans 
they have all died out/not yet arrived 
there are no wars in Zoomland/no not yet 


and now in Zoomland 


people are awaiting the disintegration 


of Oldsloland 


elder citizens anxious/younger generation ambitious 
kids dream of being the Great 


scientific messiah 


who will lead Zoomland back 


into the atmosphere 


PEOPLE’S 


THE_FAR EAST 
TODAY 
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ow before the United Notions 
There has been strong agitation for 
the return of the remaining islands, 
both in Japan, with demonstrations 
headed by left-wingers, pacts and 
trade-unionists, and in Okinawa, the 
ey and most important Ryukyu 
‘sland. 


Continued pressure has forced the 
ruling Liberal Democrats (conserva- 
tives) to pay lip service to public 
opinion, and on Prime Minister Eisaku 
Sato’s recent Washington visit, where 
he reported on his Far Eastern tour, 
the future of the islands figured high 
on the agenda. 


The outcome was that the USA will 
return the Bonin Islands to Japan 
within a year, but of course the 
Bonins are some 800 miles east of the 
Ryukyus (further away from Peking) 
and there are only about 75 United 
States servicemen there. In spite of 
Mr Sato’s optimistic pronouncements, 
no definite promise to return Okinawa 
and the Ryukyus to Japan has been 
made, a communique merely reveal- 
ing that a joint advisory committee to 
work out long-range plans would be 
appointed. 


The fact is that Okinawa iis regarded 
as an indispensible base for the prose- 
cution of the Vietnam war, and for 
menacing China, and 50,000 troops 
man over a hundred ‘installations, the 
number of based troops being ex- 
ceeded by the number of military 
personnel passing through each 
month en route to or returning from 
Vietnam. 


The United ‘States-Japan Security 
Treaty allows the USA to maintain 
bases on the Japanese mainland, but 
prohibits nuclear weapons, a restric- 
tion not applicable to Okinawa. Nuc- 
lear missiles, combined with fighter 
bombers and trained guerrillas ready 
for instant deployment (on an island 
less than 500 miles from the Chinese 
mainland) explain both Lyndon 
Johnson’s caution and the hostility of 
Japanese and Okinawan demonstra- 
tors. 


THE COMMONWEALTH 
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Employment 

The Ryukyus had a 1965 population 
of 134,176, with 758,777 of this num- 
ber being concentrated on Okinawa. 
Though there has been liberalisation 
leading to a 32-member elected uni- 
cameral legislature, US Lieutenant 
General Ferdinand Unger is both 
military governor and civilian High 
Commissioner, and has power to veto 
acts of the legislature. 


US occupation has undoubtedly 
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It is clear that if the USA did pull 
out, Mr Sato would have a problem 
in maintaining employment and sub- 
sidising the area. However, there is 
little immediate prospect of this, and 
the problem for both Sato and John- 
son is how to transform “ residual 
sovereignty” into actual control, 
while at the same time retaining 
nuclear weapons on Okinawa in face 
of hostile public opinion and consti- 
tutional bars. The problem will prob- 
ably still be there long after Sato and 
Johnson have gone. 


John Francis Phipps 
Brothers 


Brothers of Men: Letters to the 
Petits Fréres, by René Voillaume 
(Darton, Longman & Todd 12s 6d). 


Of the many religious orders of tha 
Catholic Church, the Petits Fréres 
and the Petites Sceurs de Jésus seein 
to live their lives more in harmony 
with that of Jesus than any other, 
acting as a refreshing counterbalance 
to all the pomp and splendour of 
Rome. Despite the French origins of 
the order, founded by Fr René 
Voillaume and inspired by ‘the heroic 
example of the desert hermit Charles 
de Foucauld, its membership has now 
become fully international, ‘with 
communities all over the world, from 
the slums of Johannesburg and Rio to 
Luanda, the Sahara, Delhi, Rome, and 
Marseilles. 


Their way of life would surely have 
appealed to Tolstoy and Gandhi: 
complete identification with the 
poorest of the poor, sharing all their 
hardships and working for their living 
rather than depending on funds from 
wealthy parishes; a commitment to 
gentleness and non-violence to the 
point of martyrdom if need be; com- 
munities built with their own hands 
and run autonomously with no form 
of private property; emphasis on 
living the truth, with the motto “in 
all things, as Jesus of Nazareth ”. 

If this happens to draw people to 
Christianity, well and good, but no 
attempts are made to convert in the 
usual missionary sense, least of all 
from another religion. One can say, 
without any cynicism, “see how these 
Christians love one another”: not 
only one another, but all humanity} 
especially the poor, underprivileged; 
and persecuted minorities. 

This selection of letters, edited by 
Lancelot Sheppard, provides a useful 
insight into the daily life of the Petits 
Fréres and what makes them tick. 
One may not subscribe to all their 
beliefs and practices, but their way 
of life probably comes as close to the 
spisi.of the Gospels as it is possible 
to ge Z . 
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EDITORIAL 


Towards a definition 
of ourselves 


Peace News is a pacifist paper. We say 
this, however, with a measure of 
anxiety; for such a statement may 
seem to hold considerable ambiguity. 


Attempting as we are week by week 
to describe new definitions for paci- 
fism, the paradox is that we are still 
contained by an earlier definition 
which, in many minds, means only 
what a few individuals may refuse to 
do in time of war. We fear that when 
we use the word, it may in fact be 
using us. 


For, to make sense at the present 
time, Peace News cannot afford to be 
preoccupied with the pacifism of war- 
time, but very deliberately must seek 
to discover and develop the pacifism 
of peace. It is, after all, absurd that 
the pacifist’s moment of triumph, his 
definitive moment, should occur in 
the defiance too late of what he most 
hates. Wars will cease before men 
refuse to fight. 


Pacifists as socialists may have learnt 
some of the answers to this problem, 
but when socialists are groping as at 
present, it may be that, as pacifists, 
we have something distinctive to 
offer. The problem is that while we 
try to give new meanings to pacifism, 
the older definition is stronger than 
any we have yet devised. 


Yet because the rejection of war and 
the affirmation of non-violence is the 
only basis and reason for the exist- 
ence of Peace News, we cannot sim- 
ply now abandon the word. We have 
to have the conceit that pacifism can 
be a whole philosophy to eliminate 
war and the causes of war; and that 
pacifists can be persuaded to work 
through this philosophy to discover 
some community of purpose. 

In the process of developing this 
philosophy and method for elimina- 
ting war and its causes, we necessarily 
draw on the insights and experience 
of thinkers and activists of different 
political persuasions and disciplines. 
We hope that the paper is of interest 
to many who would not normally 
think of themselves as pacifists be- 
cause, with few social dogmas to res- 
trict our thinking, we are open to 
many influences. 


Nevertheless, there is an orthodoxy 
developing within these pages which 
we can ‘briefly describe. One of the 
most obvious attempts of pacifists to 
develop a social philosophy has been 
the investigation and advocacy of 
non-violence in action and as a 
principle. The refusal to hurt others 
for an overriding objective is com- 
plemented by a willingness to be hurt 
for that objective. 


Out of this willing defencelessness 
(which does not abandon the objec- 
tive) develops a disinterested search 
for the true energisers of conflict, and 
a corresponding ability to see the 
possible areas of compromise. Non- 
violence has often been employed 
against the state authority, but in this 
respect is very different from anar- 
chism, since the willingness to dis- 
cover a compromise will usually in- 
volve only a temporary withdrawal of 
loyalty from the state system. 


Our present difficulty, however, is to 
discover what is the system that 
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needs to be confronted. At what point 
can we most effectively confront it? 
And, even further back, to discover 
why we need to confront it and what 
precisely is wrong. If our goal - let us 
say, ‘‘ as pacifists ” - is a social system 
responsive to true human needs, then 
our task is a traditional one: to des- 
cribe what are these needs, how they 
are thwarted, how this is compounded 
to produce the present world system, 
and how we can proceed from the 
present system to a better one. 


Peace News, like many radical 
groups, has some of the answers. We 
describe our present system as un- 
responsive to human needs because 
it operates under a logic of profit, 
efficiency and mass manipulation, and 
because when these fail to produce 
social cohesion but produce pockets 
of dissatisfaction and deprivation the 
system falls back on charity, coercion, 
or simple unresponsiveness. We don’t 
really know where to confront this; 
but we see in the structure, in hierar- 
chy and bureaucracy, in the princi- 
ples of organisation in our society, 
one of the chief factors which takes 
social administration away from the 
people iit is supposed to serve; and we 
can all confront this in our various 
walks of life. 


The problem of insecurity and frus- 
tration, however, which is the basic 
problem - the reason why states have 
armies, why nations have govern- 
ments, why people live in nations, 
why factories have bosses - can be 
confronted in many different ways, 
and this we try to do. We see the 
fundamental problem as how to en- 
courage individuals in society to take 
back into themselves, from an educa- 
tional process which teaches them 
fear, the ability to live without fear 
of others. 


The pacifism of Peace News is very 
close to anarchism these days, then, 
because we believe that the authority 
that all people have by virtue of their 
abilities and learning is most usually 
frustrated in what we call an 
“authoritarian society”. This is as 
true of the man with power, as of the 
man without it. 


Within the editorial department of 
Peace News itself, we are conducting 
an experiment to see whether we can 
produce the paper co-operatively, 
without the need for a single editor to 
take decisions and the rest of us to 
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carry them out. Too often so far the 
result ‘in the office has been chaos, 
but we all feel within the work a 
greater freedom to express and 
develop our own ideas and, occasion- 
ally, we discover that collective in- 
spiration which can only emerge 
when each member of a free group 
has contributed something special to 
a decision. Leadership passes freely 
from one of us to the next. 


Whether this produces a more satis- 
factory paper is for you, the reader, 
to judge. But a necessary develop- 
ment of our intention to co-operate 
fully with each other is the desire to 
involve more of our readers in the 
process of creating the paper within 
the framework of ideas we have out- 
lined. And to this end, we have estab- 
lished a new promotions department 
which will seek to promote the paper 
in old areas and new, and bring back 
proposals for improvement in the 
content and coverage. 


Financially, of course, we are still 
heavily dependent on you, the reader; 
and we are also dependent on you 
for news and ideas. If there isn’t the 
sort of feature article you wish to 
see, it may be because your idea 
hasn't occurred to us, or the potential 
writer isn’t known to us. If there ‘isn’t 
enough reporting of peace activities 
on our news pages, it may often be 
because there isn’t much that is 
worth reporting going on. In that 
most important respect, our content 
also depends on you. Immediately, 
for example, we would like to print 
comments from readers about this 
editorial. 
Peace News is not, as many of our 
readers seem to think, the paper of 
the peace movement or, more 
narrowly, of the pacifist movement, 
but exists as an independent radical 
pacifist weekly which is determined 
to promote the ideas and activities of 
all groups and individuals working 
as we think positively to subvert the 
stupefying orthodoxies which lead us 
to war. This is our pacifism, which we 
hope more of our readers will want to 
embrace and propagate. It has led 
us into an uncertain area, spanned 
by no organisation or movement. We 
see it as our job to help link up the 
radicals in different fields so as to 
make the new movement of resistance 
and transformation possible. 

THE EDITORS 


ZZ NIN 


Let’s see what elise we can cut down on. 
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Character assassination is a familiar 
enough American sport, but last week 
saw a particularly blatant and dis- 
reputable example, in the publication 
of Jim Garrison’s Army medical re- 
cord. Garrison is, of course, the New 
Orleans District Attorney who claims 
to have found out who was (were) 
really responsible for the Kennedy 
assassination. His record conven- 
iently reveals a history of mental 
instability, which ends up with his 
being classified as unfit for military 
action. Exactly how this disqualifies 
him as a pursuer of justice, I don’t 
quite see. Rather the reverse, I’d have 
thought. 

Of course, it’s not entirely incon- 
ceivable that Garrison may be some 
kind of a nut (an impolite synonym 
for “extremist”’). But then the sys- 
tem works - ‘insofar as it does work - 
on a pattern of checks and balances, 
which, of its see-saw nature, places 
considerable emphasis on the people 
at either extreme. These, out of con- 
text, frequently seem cranky and 
fanatical. It really needs people like 
Garrison. After all, how many of us 
are convinced that Lyndon Johnson 
is entirely sane? 

* * * 

The furore (bitching?) over the 
Beatles’ TV show, and particularly 
the grouse that it was disjointed and 
lacking ‘in continuity, brings to mind 
a relevant tale from McLuhan. 
Apparently two groups of students 
were sat down to watch the same 
television programme (a funeral, as 
if happened), one on black and white 
TV, the other on colour. Afterwards 


.they wrote reports on what they’d 


seen. Those from the black-and-white 
group turned out to be predominantly 
narrative, recording the events in 
sequence. Those from the colour 
group revealed that they’d seen the 
programme more as a collection of 
images, with continuity playing a 
very unimportant part. 

It will ‘be interesting to see whether 
this phenomenon affects the appre- 
ciation of the Beatles’ show when it 
is repeated tonight, in colour, on 
BBC2. At least it would be interesting 
if I could find a colour set to watch 
it on. If some kind possessor of one, 
living in North London, reads this in 
time, they might phone me... ? 


Sight and Sound (the quarterly pub- 
lished by the British Film Institute), 
in ‘its current edition, takes a look at 
what Hollywood is doing on Vietnam. 
The answer is nothing (ideology ts a 
bad risk, box-officewise), except for 
John Wayne, out on a limb, producing 
(also directing and starring in) a 
hawk-minded movie called The Green 
Berets. One option which nobody, 
sadly, seems keen to take up, is a 
story by Sterling Silliphant (who 
scripted In the Heat of the Night) 
about a detachment of Viet Cong who 
invade the Pentagon. And then get 
lost in the maze of corridors. 


Poor Bob Hope. One of the few stars 
who have volunteered to entertain 
servicemen in Vietnam and Thailand 
this year, he’s having trouble with his 
material. They just don’t seem to 
appreciate his jokes about the anti- 
war movement. A report from Thai- 
land, in the New York Post, showed 
Hope and his staff confused by the 
GIs’ reaction. “ You’d think jibes at 
demonstrators and draft card burners 
would get big yuks,” a Hope associate 
was quoted, “but they didn’t from 
the marines at Da Nang.” From this 
Hope concludes that the servicemen 
are simply not interested in political 
material. ‘Perhaps a_ different ap- 
proach may be in order. Mort Sahl 
or Dick Gregory, perhaps. 
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PERSONAL COMMENT 


ADRIAN MITCHELL 


VROOMPH! 
Or 


The Popular 
Elastic Waist 


Note: The following is a cut-up of sentences from the Sunday 
Times Colour Magazine of December 9, which featured Civil 
Defence, Famous Footballers, The Girls of Thailand, a piece on 
gangsters, and some advertisements. 
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Juliet sighs. Romeo speaks. 
Deep shelters are out of most people’s reach. 
The white tin is a simple gadget for pinpointing 
the size and position of nuclear bursts. 
Simply push the needle in, pump the handle, and 
You haven’t seen anything till you’ve seen 
the 200 pounds of beautiful Louise 
Tucked away in the secret, hardened, national seat 
of government, 
Or balanced on bicycles while removing 12 shirts. 
Yet even when we made love, at a time when most women 
are feeling romantic, she would start 
to prattle away about 
The Royal State Trumpeters of the Household Cavalry. 


Stimulated by these breaks in the nuclear overcast, 
The Sunday Times Magazine here offers 
what is probably the first complete review 
of our Civil Defence preparations, 
A symbol of the virile, aggressive, muscular game 
which one associates with a man who has twice broken 
the same leg — and twice returned to the game. 
This is the problem: whether to drink Cointreau neat 
and slowly savour every warming sip, 
Or hang from the tops of palm trees by our feet. 


While we have the bomb it seems ridiculous 
not to be honest. 
It works like this: the motor is powered 
by ordinary torch batteries. 
The slightly wounded will be sent on their way, 
the severely wounded left to 
The Marquis de Ferara. 
Fill out the Panic Sheet. 
Neither the Sunday Times nor its agents accepts 
any liability for loss or 
The gruesome electric chair. 
You see, we are unashamedly devoted 
to the kind of quiet courtesy 
which gets rarer every day. 
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Left: Vietnamese poster commemorating Norman Morrison; right: anti-war demonstration in New York. (Photos: Contemporary Films.) 


PETER WILLIS reviews the new French film ‘Far From Vietnam’ 


Look at life 


Occasionally, in moments of more 
than usually acute depression, it 
seems to me that almost anything 
anyone in this country does or says 
about Vietnam is a total waste of 
time. The faithful few (and let’s face 
it: considering the enormity of the 
Vietnam War, we are few) who organ- 
ise and support demonstrations do so 
either because they see Vietnam as 
an extension of American foreign 
policy susceptible to the usual politi- 
cal pressures, 'to which they are add- 
ing their mite; or because they hope 
to arouse the conscience of ‘the 
British people. (Or both.) In the first 
instance, our anger is about as much 
trouble to the Pentagon as a horse- 
fly to a rogue elephant, and in the 
second, we seem ‘to be knocking at a 
deserted door. 


Thus, unlike demonstrations in 
America itself, which invite and 
generate a total, existential involve- 
ment (“ Hell, no, we won't go” is a 
world away from “US Get Out of 
Vietnam ”), our gestures are by turn 
grotesque and pathetic, but generally 
muddled and irrelevant; a confused, 
angry-sad expression of something 
more felt than understood. So how 
should we (in Britain and in Europe 
generally), who are in many ways 
as far from America as America 
itself is from Vietnam, react? In 
what way (and precisely to whom) 
might our reaction, our anger, be of 
use? It is questions like these from 
which Far From Vietnam has grown, 
and ‘to which iit responds thoughtfully 
and stimulatingly. 
“Its aim,” said Alain Resnais, one 
of its directors, “'is to get people 
thinking; and-not just the people 
who see it, but the people who are 
making it ‘as well.” 


The film incorporates the work of a 
number of directors (among them 
Resnais, Chris Marker, Agnes Varda, 
Claude Lelouch, Joris Ivens, Jean-Luc 
Godard). It’s interesting to note how 
it was made: 


“Every week for more than ‘two 
months we had a meeting; and 
these conversations, bringing ‘to- 
gether everyone currently in Paris 
who was interested in the project, 


sometimes involved aS many as 
30 aad ... There is an unusual 
collective spirit about the whole 
enterprise.” (Resnais.) 


They - the directors - announce its 
aim as heing “to assert, in the exer- 
cise of their profession ‘their solid- 
arity with the peoples of Vietnam.” 
With so many divergent talents at 
work on it, ‘the film might well have 
turned out a ragbag. It isn’t; nor, on 
the other hand, iis the editing (cun- 
ningly done by Chris Marker) entirely 
seamless: set-pieces such as Resnais’ 
queasy intellectual fighting off his 
conscience, and Godard’s contribution 
stand out while remaining integral to 
the flow of ‘the film’s argument. 


Gordian Knot 


The film starts (and, coming full 
circle back to reality, finishes) with a 
long sequence showing US aircraft 
carriers in Tonkin Bay receiving ‘their 
massive daily ration of bombs; it then 
moves to North Vietnam itself: a 
peasant calmly cutting open and de- 
fusing guavas (the anti-personnel 
fragmentation bombs), ‘the halved 
spheres surrounding him like pome- 
granates or oysters; the manufacture 
of concrete-cylinder air-raid shelters, 
a calm peasant craft-industry like in 
any travel film - until you see them in 
position, sunk into the pavements, 
and people climbing into them as the 
sirens wail. Then, via an _anti- 
Humphrey demonstration in Paris, 
and a pro-war parade in New York, 
the film begins to draw away from 
Vietnam itself, and to examine its - 
and our own - position, “far from 
Vietnam.” 
Its interpretation of this position 
turns out to be strongly informed by 
an historical view of the situation 
succinctly expressed tin the film by 
Fidel Castro: 
“It is in Vietnam that the funda- 
mental question of our time is 
being fought: ‘the right of the poor 
to create for their own advance- 
ment societies based on something 
atheg than the interests of the 
rich.” 


Seen in ‘this pereneelye, Vietnam 
becomes a symbolic confrontation in 
the ongoing social revolution. ‘‘ The 
violent warfare in Vietnam ['is] only 
the accelerated version of a perm- 
anent war, waged ‘by the selfishness 
of a privileged country.” In these 
circumstances, unequivocal support 
of the North Vietnamese ‘is axiomatic: 
“For the Vietnamese people, peace 
remains tthe only goal, but victory is 
the only way.” Or as Castro (again) 
puts iit, “the people are fettered by 
a Gordian knot that only armed 
struggle can untie.” 


The “fundamental question” for all 
its crucial importance to the Third 
World, finally of course lands back 
on our own doorsteps in the pros- 
perous and advanced nations. The 
point is nicely made by Jean-Luc 
Godard, adapting Guevara’s famous 
dictum about creating two or three 
more Vietnams: “ Let us create them 
within ourselves.” 

Godard’s episode particularly repays 
close study, since it so brilliantly 
epitomises the film’s ‘thinking, and 
since it also recognises, grasps and 
resolves a ‘basic, technical problem of 
communication that faces this and 
any film 'that deals in what the French 
(rather pleasingly) call “ actualités.” 
The problem ‘is the immunity which 
the screen seems to confer on those 
who watch it from the meaning of the 


images shown on it, and the com- 


placency which this immunity breeds. 
(Thus, for example, the American 
people, who see horrendous newsreel 
footage from Vietnam night after 
night, grow hardened to, rather than 
increasingly disturbed by, it.) 

Godard’s solution is ‘idiosyncratic; 
almost, were it not so useful, to the 
point of perversity (but ‘then, perhaps 
it ‘is 'a mark of genius that it can use 
self-indulgence to good purpose, thus 
preventing it from lapsing, as so often 
happens, ‘into self-parody). We see 
Godard, seated at the controls of a 
huge 35 mm movie camera, his eye 
to the viewfinder (the episode is 
titled “Camera Eye”); ‘in other 
words, exactly the same viewpoint as 
that from which any cinema audience 
sees whatever the camera records. 


From this position, he talks: a quiet, 
rather introverted, hesitant but per- 
sistent soliloquy about what passed 
through his mind after he had been 
refused a visa for North Vietnam. 


It is the diffident manifesto of a man 
who feels that his birth into a soft 
and affluent nationality, and the social 
class chosen for him by his ‘intellect 
and profession, get in the way of and 
unfit him for his revolutionary aspira- 
tions; but who realises the need for 
his ‘actions ‘to remain truthful to this 
situation of his. From resigning him- 
self to making movies tin Paris, he 
becomes ‘inspired with the idea of 
creating two or three other Vietnams 
“within ourselves,” and finally, 
narrows it down to the particular 
duty of “we, who no longer are, or 
cannot yet be” ‘true revolutionaries, 
which ‘is “‘ to relay all ithe screams we 
possibly can.” . 

The synopsis of the film is at pains to 
point out that this is, in fact “an 
imaginary character called Jean-Luc 
Godard ”; since the problems which 
preoccupy him are less his own than 
those of the community he repre- 
sents, he is thus a kind of “ Every- 
man.” 


Fighting for us 


All his sentiments are echoed in the 
conclusion of the film, which, imme- 
diately after showing ‘a dazzling and 
frightening sequence of an anti-war 
demonstration in New York and tthe 
reactions it provokes (indicative of 
the incipient crack-up of American 
society), shows some Vietnamese 
peasants after an air attack, walking 
to and fro. This mixes gently to 
Europeans (and in this case, rather 
significantly, the term Europeans ‘in- 
cludes Americans) also walking ‘to 
and fro, except that here the ‘air of 
desolation and dazed tragedy is 
pointedly absent. The narration is as 
follows. 
“In a few minutes this film is going 
to end. You are going to leave this 
room and, for most of you, go out 
into a world without war. That is 


our world too and we know how 
this world can screen us from cer- 
tain realities. We are far from Viet- 
nam, and the Vietnam of our emo- 
tions and of our indignation is 
sometimes as far from the real 
Vietnam as would be indifference 
tolit... 


“This war is not an accident of 
history, nor the delayed settlement 
of a colonial problem: it is here, 
around us, inside us, It begins when 
we ourselves begin to understand 
that the Vietnamese are fighting 
forus,...” 


And soberly, gently, incontrovertibly, 
it poses the alternatives that form the 
basis of movements from Vietnam to 
Harlem, from Cuba, Bolivia, Guinea, 
to Detroit, Newark, Watts .. . to 
France and England eventually, and 
all the world; the ‘“ fundamental 
question of our time”: 


“The choice of the society of the 
rich is rather simple. Either this 
society will have to accomplish the 
physical destruction of all who re- 
sist it, and that is a task which 
risks exceeding its means of des- 
truction, as fabulous, as atomic as 
they are. Or else it will have to 
accomplish within itself a total 
transformation ... If it refuses this 
choice it will have to sacrifice its 
reassuring illusions, accept ‘this 
war of the poor against ‘the rich as 
inevitable, and lose it.” 


Far From Vietnam deserves to be, 
and I hope is destined ‘to be, one of 
the most significant films of our time. 
Certainly, as a social document, iit has 
a natural advantage over any book 
in that, by cutting in film of what is 
actually happening in Vietnam as it 
expounds its political theory, iit en- 
sures a permanent comparison of 
“the Vietnam of our emotions and 
indignation ” with the real, suffering 
Vietnam. This does not ensure im- 
maculate political theory; what it 
does mean is ‘that the weaknesses of 
the theory that does emerge are con- 
stantly exposed ‘and brought to our 
notice. Thus, what we have is a 
political theory, tempered by the 
reality from which ‘in 'the interests of 
unity and consistency it is normally 
so tempting for it to escape. 


Contradictions in 


Almost equally important is ‘the 
making of the film at all; both the 
co-operative organisation of it and, 
mainly, the example it provides of 
how men and women - political ama- 
teurs, but, so to speak, professional 
human beings with live consciences 
and an awareness of their responsi- 
bilities as citizens - can, by exploiting 
(rather than abrogating, as is often 
the way where politics are involved) 
their ‘individuality, by using ‘their 
peculiar talents, “in the exercise of 
their profession”, affect the com- 
munity ‘they live in (be it local or 
universal) and seek to improve it. All 
right, it’s easy for film-makers, 
writers, artists, but the qualities it 
depends on, independence and 
creativity, although woefully lacking 
in too many jobs, are not entirely 
absent from most people’s lives. 


For ‘those who feel vaguely uneasy 
about what’s going on in Vietnam, the 
film will prove an education; for those 
who already know why they don’t 
like what the Americans are doing, it 
will be an inspiration. For pacifists, 
its uncompromising revolutionary 
standpoint, derived mainly from 
Debray, will probably be a disappoint- 
ment. It ought also to be a challenge, 
for what we have in Far From Viet- 
nam is an authentic slice of now; of 
where everybody was when the chips 
went down; of the likely form the 
struggle will take (regardless of the 
form ‘it should take). It poses more 
questions than it answers, and it 
leaves the contradictions in. For my- 
self, ‘it left me more thoughful than 
any recent event, even the death of 
Che Guevara, who if anybody, ts its 
real hero. 


Jean-Luc Godard is probably the most 
important of the French “ new wave” 
film directors; certainly he is the most 
prolific and the most controversial. 
His films include Vivre sa Vie, Bande 
a4 Part, Les Carabiniers, Une Femme 
Mariée, Pierrot le Fou, Alphaville, 
Masculin Feminin, and three not yet 
publicly shown in Britain: Made in 
USA, Deux ou Trois Choses que je 
Sais D’elle, and La Chinoise. They 
are characterised by a concern with 
the difficulties of living in a contem- 
porary urban society, expressed 
through the lives of people outside or 
on the fringe of its idealised respect- 
able image: petty criminals, prosti- 
tutes, teenagers. His work is also 
noteworthy for the ease with which 
he fuses social and private conscious- 
ness, and for the sometimes daunting 
complexity which this results in. 


Photo shows Godard (right) talking 
to fellow-director Alain Resnais dur- 
ing the shooting of “ Far From Viet- 
nam.” 


(Photo courtesy of the British Film 
Institute. } 
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Jean-Luc Godard: CAMERA EYE 


Jean-Luc Godard’s contribution to 
the film “ Far From Vietnam ” con- 
sists of himself talking to the 
camera from a position at the con- 
trols of another camera. This solilo- 
quy is occasionally illustrated by 
newsreel film from Vietnam and 
France (the strike to which he 
refers) and by clips of the “ Viet- 
nam” sequence in his previous 
film “ La Chinoise.” It is reprinted 
here by permission of Contempor- 
ary Films Ltd. 


He read ‘the charge against the 
woman. A small man in a bleached- 
out uniform, pacing before her. A 
little later, two Thunderchiefs began 
to circle above us, and we could hear 
them coming in low, and we could 
hear the bombs dropping. And when 
he ... when he got on his feet he 
had a knife in his hand, the kind of a 
knife 'that peasants use to open coco- 
nuts with. 


Bombers are equipped with machine 
guns that can shoot, I think, about 
6,000 shots by the minute - what a 
series of explosions that is! 


The peasants stood there motionless, 
watching .. . watching the spectacle. 
An F105 Jet plane also whizzed by 
like a cat miaowing just over our 
heads, and it all seemed very strange. 
And the peasants stood there motion- 
less watching the spectacle. And it all 
seemed very strange. 


Well, I think that if I had been a 
newsreel cameraman; a cameraman 
for a TV chain like ABC in New York 
or in San Francisco ... If I were a 
cameraman for ‘the Soviet Union 
Newsreel System, that’s what I'd have 
filmed. But I live in Paris and I didn’t 
go to Vietnam. 


Last year I tried to go to North Viet- 
nam. I remember I wrote to their 
Delegation ‘in Paris; I asked them for 
permission ‘to go to film in the North 
and in Hanoi. It took 8 months for 
them to turn me down because ... 


for them... I guess I wasn’t a fellow 
upon whom... well... whose ideo- 
logical basis was a bit... vague... 
a man they couldn’t .. . couldn’t 
count on. 

I guess they had good reason. They 
weren’t ... they weren’t wrong. That 


was when I wanted to go... It’s 
tough making movies in... in France, 
so I thought I'd go to Cuba or 
Algeria or even Yugoslavia; and then 
came this refusal from Hanoi. 


It showed me that as a Parisian I 
could also make movies in Paris. I 
decided that in every film I would 
mention Vietnam with no rhyme nor 
reason - mostly no rhyme. 


When people making this film asked 
me if I would come in with them, I 
said “Sure, I’m full of ideas.” But 
then, ideas aren’t much. The fact that 
Hanoi had turned me down (and they 
were right, I might have done more 
harm than good finally) gave all the 
ideas I had a sort of hollow sound, I 
thought. 


And so it appeared to me to be diffi- 
cult to say ‘things, like talking about 
bombs when you have no contact with 
them. I thought of using a woman’s 
nude body, the most alive, the warm- 
est of objects, and then describe it in 
the style of Robbe-Grillet, or rather 
Flaubert (I don’t like Robbe-Grillet 
that much), and show what a frag- 
mentation bomb wouldd do to a nude 
woman’s body. I wanted to say it 
simply, but it required an effect, it 
required certain aesthetic research. I 
couldn’t get it; I couldn’t seem to 
connect things, to arrange ‘it so form 
and content could coalesce... 

It was wrong because this ‘idea, or 
form, was not enclosed within the 
content. It wasn’t its normal expres- 
sion, like the skin covers the body, is 
part of it completely, like the heart 
is. I wanted to show defoliation, 
poisoned rivers, everything. All of 
these 'things since, in the final analy- 
sis, we are not fighting gun in hand 
here. On the contrary, we’re very far 
away. 

Sure, we say our hearts ‘are bleeding, 
but this blood has no relation to the 
blood of the wounded . . . There was 
a certain shame in all this. It was like 
signing peace appeals when you 
really... well... And that’s why I 
think the only ‘thing we can do... 
Well, we do make films... 

The best that I can do for Vietnam 
is, I think, instead of our invading 
Vietnam with a generosity we impose 
upon them, on the contrary, we can 
let Vietnam invade us instead, and 
find out what part it plays in our 
everyday lives. 

And then you realise that Vietnam is 
not... that Vietnam is not alone... 
that . . . all Africa and all South 
America are ... We must then, like 
Che Guevara says, “create two or 
three other Vietnams.” Let us create 
them within ourselves: in Guinea 
against 'the Portuguese; in Chicago, 


in favour of the Negroes; in South 
America .. .'a completely colonised 
continent, first by French and Spanish 
culture, and today by the American 
economy. 


Create a Vietnam in ourselves here 
in France ... Why, just last year 
there were those big strikes at Rho- 
diacota in Besancon, at Saint Nazaire. 
All were very deeply related to Viet- 
nam. 


From the Vietnam war, a Rhodia 
worker must learn how to fight 
against ... with his union, he must 
derive principles, so that if he finds 
the production-rate too accelerated 
and he can’t sleep at night, or think, 
and he can’t even read, at last he 
feels he’s a by-product, that he’s 
exploited. 


For example, I’m a French movie- 
maker. I’m completely cut off from 
a part of the population: the working 
class. Yet my struggle against 
American movies and their economic, 
aesthetic imperialism - the gangrene 
of world cinema - is not unlike the 
worker’s struggle. 


Yet, workers do not come to my films. 
The same breach exists between us, 
as between me and Vietnam, or be- 
tween them and Vietnam. We're less 
interested in each other except for a 
feeling of generosity which doesn’t 
really correspond to reality... We're , 
both in a sort of ... me, in a sort of 
cultural prison; the Rhodia worker, 
in a sort of prison... an economic 
prison. 


Vietnam, today, is the leading symbol 
of resistance, so we must talk of it 
unceasingly. There is a passage by 
Breton on this in one of his early 
manifestos: 


“T believe in the absolute virtue of 
non-acceptance, and the reasons 
of efficacy which ever inspire re- 
volutionary patience (reasons to 
which I defer) cannot deafen me to 
the Scream wrung from us by the 
horrible disproportion ‘between 
what is won and what is lost; what 
is accorded and what is endured.” 
It is “revolutionary patience” and 
the “‘“Scream” that are ‘important 
here. We, who are not in a revolu- 
tionary state must cry out all the 
louder then. Perhaps the others may 
not cry as loud, Regis Debray doesn’t 
scream, nor does Che Guevara. 
They are true revolutionaries. We, 
who no longer are or cannot yet be 
. .. it is our task’ to listen and to 
relay all the screams we possibly can. 
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Robert Hurwitt 


POWER, ABUSE AND ARROGANCE 


Abuse of Power, by Theodore Draper (Viking 
Press $1.95). 


The Arrogance of Power, by William Fulbright 
(Jonathan Cape 30s). 


The only thing wrong with Theodore Draper’s 
Jatest book is its thesis. Abuse of Power is meant 
= en just another recapitulation of the 


ah 
to be more tuu.- 
war in Vietnam to date. Mt Draper has essayed a 


serious study of the war as an example of what 
is wrong with American foreign policy: 
“Roughly the main instrumentalities of a 
country’s foreign policy are political, economic, 
and military. It is, of course, not possible to 
seal them off from one another, as if they 
existed in isolation or alone. Nevertheless, they 
can surely be distinguished from one another. 
.. Our chief methods of persuasion . . . have 
increasingly become economic and military and, 
at crucial moments, almost entirely military.” 


Draper does not base his case on Vietnam alone, 
though this is his major illustration. He briefly 
summarises events in Cuba and the Dominican 
Republic to support his thesis. In each case, 
Draper believes, the crisis could have been 
avoided if the United States had wisely backed 
the proper democratic, nationalist alternatives 
to the regimes of Batista, Reid Cabral, and Diem. 


The result of backing these obviously unpopular 
dictators, Draper argues, was to undermine the 
democratic forces and, in the first and third 
examples, to make Communist leaders the only 
viable alternative. 


Though he argues well and attempts to bolster 
his thesis with an impressive recital of US actions 
in each case, the loopholes in Draper’s argument 
are obvious from the start. Just how does he 
propose the United States should back its political 
choice in countries round the world without 
military and economic “persuasion”? The dis- 
tinction that Draper attempts to draw between 
these methods and political persuasion is, at best, 
superficial. The politics of intervention is entirely 
a mixture of these two elements and in no way 
distinguishable from them. 


Teaching methods 


Further, Draper’s thesis can only constitute the 
barest beginning to a full ‘investigation of the 
“ever more acute and costly crisis in American 
foreign policy.” He concerns himself only with 
the conduct of that foreign policy, rather than 
with its “ philosophy and direction,” in Senator 
Fulbright’s phrase. But unfortunately, Draper 
seems to be too committed to the general philoso- 
phy of American foreign policy, antiCommunism 
and containment, and his major concern is 
whether the government’s tactics defeat its 
goals. He hasn’t dared to think Fulbright’s “ un- 
thinkable thoughts.” It is only within this context 
that he can decry US tactics in Vietnam and, in 
the same book, applaud General Suharto’s coup 
in Indonesia. 


Failing to consider the overall philosophy of 
American foreign policy, let alone the forces that 
shape that policy, Draper does not touch on the 
heart of the problem. He ‘is convinced that the 
French and the United States, before 1954, could 
have found the proper democratic alternative to 
support in Vietnam. Aside from the fact that he 
offers no evidence to support this supposition (he 


Guy Gladstone 


penny half-penny poem 


past closing time 

i hurry out 
of this emporium 
attached to which 
are pleasure gardens 
reserved for the rich. 


never looks into the later, short-lived neutralist 
regime of Phan Huy Quat either), the basic fallacy 
of the policy that he advocates is the basic fallacy 
of all interventions, which is this: morally, inter- 
vention denies the right to self-determination; 
politically, it seldom works. 


In The Arrogance of Power, Fulbright mentions 
country after country in which the US has inter- 
vened to protect democracy and the prevalence of 
military dictatorships in those countries, unpopu- 
lar military dictatorships of the kind that Draper 
knows the US should not suport. His conclusion 
48 moré tar-reaching than Draper's: 
“Maybe, in the light of this extraordinary 
record of accomplishment, it is time for us to 
reconsider our teaching methods. Maybe we are 
not really cut out for the job of spreading the 
gospel of domocracy. Maybe it would profit us 
to concentrate on our own democracy instead 
of trying to inflict our particular version of it 
on all those ungrateful Latin Americans who 
stubbornly oppose their North American bene- 
factors instead of the ‘‘real” enemies whom 
we have so graciously chosen for them. And 
maybe - just maybe - if we left our neighbours 
to make their own judgments and their own 
mistakes, and confined our assistance to matters 
of economics and technology instead of philoso- 
phy, maybe then they would begin to find the 
democracy and the dignity that have largely 
eluded them...” 


Apart from his failures as an analyst, Theodore 
Draper has written an excellent history of the 
growth of America’s intervention in Vietnam, 
marred only by his concentration on seven “ turn- 
ing points ” in the war (escalations), which causes 
him to skip over important events in between. 
But there are better such histories within the 
expanding Vietnam bibliography. About ‘the best 
that can be said for Abuse of Power is that it 
gives America every benefit of the doubt and the 
war still comes out an unmitigated evil. 


By contrast, Fulbright sounds like a radical, 
though he readily admits that his ‘is truly a con- 
servative position. Throughout the book he ‘takes 
an “Honest John” role as commentator, assum- 
ing the best of intentions on the part of the main 
character in his story, Uncle Sam, and sounding 
suspiciously tongue in cheek. 

Fulbright’s moral position is much stronger than 
Draper’s. He rejects intervention, in all forms, 
outright. And he explains, reasonably and prag- 
matically, why intervention is simply not good 
politics. Reading the book, I could not help but be 
impressed by his rational explanations and the 
intelligence of the stands he takes. 


Mortal damage 


He talks of the internalised censorship in the 
government which rigidifies unreasonable poli- 
cies, the decline in ‘the value of the university as 
fit becomes tied to the government the conserva- 
tive nature of Russia and the simple fact that 
China’s record is remarkably non-expansionist, 
the necessary violence of revolutions and the 
importance of supporting wars of national libera- 
tion; and he warns America, as indeed the Viet- 
nam protesters have done all along, that “one 
simply cannot engage ‘in barbarous action without 
becoming a barbarian .. . one cannot defend 
human values ‘by calculated and unprovoked 
violence without doing mortal damage to the 
values one is trying to defend.” This is a timely 
warning coming from a US Senator while his 
President’s military advisors tour -the cities of 
America preparing for a “pacification” pro- 
gramme this summer. 

Fulbright also carries to its logical conclusion an 
idea that Draper only touches on. When Draper 
talks of American military intervention as leaving 
the people of most countries nowhere to turn but 
to the Communists, he scrupulously avoids, as an 
anti-Communist, considering whether the US 


could coexist with such nationalist Communist 
governments. Indeed, Draper doesn’t seem to be- 
Heve such things exist. Fulbright talks at length 
of the different interests of various Communist 
countries, the differences between the National 
Liberation Front ‘and North Vietnam (Draper 


assumes the latter completely controls the former, 
which seems a little unrealistic with the NLF’ 
attempting to send representatives to the UN), 
and the fact that the total direction and philoso- 
phy of US foreign policy tends to create and 
enforce precisely the international Communist 
cooperation that we fear. 


Fulbright recognises that the war in Vietnam, 
before US intervention, was a civil war; he points 
out that the North and South are but one country, 
and that even if the North did control the NLF 
from the beginning of ‘the fighting, the war would 
still be a civil war. And he proposes his eight 
point plan for getting the United States out of 
Vietnam. The major points in this plan are that 
the United States should withdraw all support 
from the Saigon government if it does not imme- 
diately seek negotiations with the NLF, that the 
US should stop all bombing, pledge the eventual 
removal of all its troops, and propose four party 
negotiations with Saigon, Hanoi, and the NLF. 


He further proposes that once a ceasefire and 
procedures for the self-determination of South 
Vietnam have been established, an international 
conference should be called to guarantee the 
results of these negotiations and 'to neutralise all 
south-east Asia. Reunification should be left 
strictly to the Vietnamese. If these procedures do 
not bring about the desired ceasefire or negotia- 
tions, Fulbright believes that the US should with- 
draw into fortified enclaves and wait, not bomb, 
till both sides are ready to negotiate. 


Faulty data 


This is a reasonable plan. The tone of the whole 
book is reasonable, logical, persuasive. It is in 
fact a very literate, very well written ‘book, 
peppered with quotes from little known works by 
Shaw, Burke, MacLeish, Camus, Aldous Huxley, 
and Mark Twain. International relations are 
treated psychologically (there ‘is a whole chapter 
supporting the study of foreign policy in this way) 
as if they were more easily understood in human 
terms. 


However, though he probes far deeper than does 
Draper into the problems of America’s foreign 
relations, Fulbright’s psychoanalytic technique 
has severe limitations. It allows him to avoid the 
roots of the problem, roots that lie far beneath 
the subconscious of the subject(s) under analysis, 
and thus avoid conclusions that he would probably 
consider too radical - too unthinkable. 


Egomaniac though Lyndon Johnson may be, I 
doubt that his foreign policy is determined solely 
by his personality, and a war with so little popular 
support can hardly be caused by the national 
“character” of the American people. What are 
the real causes of America’s genocidal interven- 
tion? What lies behind Vietnam and the Vietnams 
to come? 


“The causes and consequences of war may 
have more to do with pathology than with poli- 
tics, more to do with irrational pressures of 
pride and pain than with rational calculations 
of advantage and profit. There is a Washington 
story, perhaps apocryphal, that the military 
intellectuals in the Pentagon conducted an 
experiment in which they fed data derived 
from the events of the summer of 1914 into a 
computer and that, after weighing and digest- 
ing the evidence, the machine assured its users 
that there was no danger of war. What this 
‘proves’, if anything, is that computers are 
more rational than men.” 
But I’m afraid there is another conclusion to be 
drawn from that story. Perhaps the faulty pre- 
diction lay with the data selected. And that’s the 
problem with Fulbright’s book. He provides a 
reasonable programme for foreign policy to follow 
and for an end to the Vietnam war. He does not 
fall into the trap of failing to provide adequate 
safeguards, as when he follows hiis rather naive- 
sounding anti-intervention and pro-foreign aid 
platform by saying that he will only support 
foreign aid bills in the future if the aid is to be 
administered under an international organisation. 
But he does not get to the roots of the problem. 
We want more data, Senator. We want to provide 
real solutions. 


OAKLAND 
SITDOWNERS 
ELECT JAIL 
CHRISTMAS 


Nigel Young writes from California: 
Despite a pre-dawn drizzle Civil 
Action Day Committee demonstrators 
were singing carols and wearing 
flowers as they sat down on the wet 
pavements around Oakland’s induc- 
tion centre. Starting at 6 am on Mon- 
day, December 18, the CADC and War 
Resisters League organised their fifth 
demonstration at the centre in six 
months. At their most recent previous 
demonstration, on October 16, 125 
persons were arrested. 

At first, the pattern of this demon- 
stration was similar to previous ones: 
groups of demonstrators filled door- 
ways before the first draftees arrived. 
Subsequently, however, as the first 
buses drove up, other groups of 
demonstrators sat in lines across the 
street. As one seated line was 
arrested, another line was formed. 
Seven lines delayed the buses for one 
hour, during which time flowers and 
leaflets were passed in to the induc- 
tees. 

By noon on Monday, 230 demonstra- 
tors had been arrested. About 2,000 
people formed a support demonstra- 
tion. On Tuesday morning, a further 
‘70 demonstrators were arrested, in- 
cluding Joan Baez. It was hoped to 
continue civil disobedience on Wed- 
nesday. 

The tactics were again characterised 
by a strict non-violent discipline, 
though by taking to the streets the 
demonstration appeared considerably 
more militant. Though demonstrators 
co-operated with the police (most 
walked to the police vans and few 
went limp), most did not accept bail 
and have spent Christmas in jail. 

If this was a docile, passive demon- 
stration, it was very successful as an 
exercise In communication. Inductees 
were noticeably less threatened and 
hostile - several held up the raised 


arm V-sign, now associated with anti- th 


draft protest. Moreover, TV coverage 
was sympathetic, capturing the de- 
monstration’s “Christmas tone”. It 
also showed a young man _ who, 
announcing he was a deserter, was 
quickly hustled away by police before 
he could be interviewed. 

Whether the new tactics will meet the 
recent criticisms of the younger, more 
militant, anti-draft groups is problem- 
atical. There were, however, signifi- 
cant numbers of students and draft- 


age members of The Resistance pre- : 


sent and several draft cards were 
burnt. It has just been announced 


that convictions for such draft law : 


violations have doubled in 1967 (748 
this year compared with 372 in 1966). 
Average jail sentences rose from 21 
months in 1965, 26 in 1966, to 32 
months in 1967 (compared with 29 
months during the Korean War). 
Fifty-eight protesters have received 
five years or more in prison. 

The reaction of The Resistance has 
been to schedule further draft de- 
monstrations for April 2, 1968. Stop 
the Draft Week is rumoured to be 
planning direct action for February. 
Given its previous tactics it is un- 
likely to meet with the same restraint 
and co-operation from Oakland police 
that was shown CADC this week. 

In the other major anti-war activity in 
California, the Peace and Freedom 
Party is attempting to obtain 65,000 
registrations to get on the 1968 ballot. 
They hope to oppose both the major 
parties (Johnson and Nixon?) and 
Governor Wallace in this year’s elec- 
tion. The required number of registra- 
tions must be obtained by January 2. 
Forty thousand had signed up by the 
second week in December. 


Photo: Joan Baez (centre), with her 
mother (left) in the Oakland sitdown. 
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Fly-in (and out) to S W Africa 


The following is the shortened text of 
a statement issued at a press con- 
ference in New York on December 
15 by the Ad Hoc Committee for the 
Development of an_ Independent 
South West Africa. The attempt to 
enter South West Africa is most in- 
teresting; but the failure to inform 
their pilots of what they were doing, 
incredible. 


Speaking at the press conference, the 
project’s co-ordinator, G. M. Houser, 
said, “ It is my own wish that the UN’s 
Council on South West Africa would 
issue visas for that territory, and that 
the nations would honour and require 
such visas of any of their citizens 
travelling to South West Africa.” 


A group of specialists in medicine, 
nutrition, co-operatives and agricul- 
ture attempted to enter South West 
Africa on December 6 to further the 
development of an independent South 
West Africa, and were stopped by the 
South African authorities. 


South Africa’s action is in defiance of 
United Nations resolutions on South 
West Africa. We had hoped that the 
authorities would not prevent us from 
carrying out a proper investigation. 
This would not only have resulted in 
practical benefits to the people of 
South West Africa, but would have 
revealed a basic change of attitude 
in South Africa towards the future of 
South West Africa. 


But we were not so naive as to expect 
compliance from the authorities. In- 
deed, a vital element in our plan was 
to dramatise South Africa’s refusal 
to accept United Nations’ resolutions, 
and we think we have achieved this. 


Our group of five had planned to land 
in Windhoek. The pilots of the two 
chartered planes refused to do so. 
Contrary to one news report, the lead 
pilot gave no indication that he would 
be willing to land for a guarantee of 
$56,000. He made quite clear that he 
thought we might all face imprison- 
ment, and he was not prepared for 
at. 


Had the pilots of the planes been 
part of our team, the South African 
authorities would not have been able 
to stop our planes from landing. How- 
ever, the pilots were not included in 
the planning of the project because 
we feared that they might not have 


been willing to leave Lusaka had we 
done so. 


Our group, accompanied by three 
reporters, two Zambian, one British, 
left Lusaka early on the morning of 
December 6. We were first contacted 
by the South African police a few 
moments after we had left Living- 
stone, Zambia. 

The police told our pilots that the 
passengers on the planes did not have 
visas and would not be permitted to 
enter South West Africa. After 
checking with us, the pilots reported 
back that the passengers still in- 
tended to go to Windhoek. 


The second confrontation with the 
South African authorities came when 
our planes were within thirty miles 
of the airport at Windhoek. They 
asked for the names of the passengers 
on the planes and these were duly 
given. Then the South African spokes- 
men at Windhoek airport told us: 


“You will not be allowed to land 
at Strijdom Airport or any other 
airport in South West Africa unless 
all documents of crew and passen- 
gers meet all local, legal require- 
ments. We know the reason for 
your mission and should you land 
against this instruction, you shall 
have to ‘bear the consequences.” 


Our pilots began to turn their planes 
back at this point without consulting 
us. We protested that we wished to 
land at Windhoek, and the lead pilot 
said that he was neither prepared to 
lose the company’s plane, nor did he 
wish to face imprisonment. Because 
the supply of fuel in the gas tanks 
was almost exhausted, both pilots 
asked Windhoek authorities for per- 
mission to land for refueling. 


This was denied, with the suggestion 
that the planes should make for 
either Ghanzi or Maun in Botswana. 
With the needle of the fuel gauge on 
“empty”, our immediate problem 
for the next hour and a half was to 
try to find the airstrip at Maun. The 
pilot was not at all sure whether this 
could be done and commented that 
we did not have enough fuel to re- 
turn to Livingstone. Fortunately, the 
airstrip at Maun was discovered after 
the regular fuel supply in the planes 
had given out and the emergency 
tanks had been brought ‘into use. 


Upon our return to Lusaka, we 
cabled a protest to Prime Minister 
Vorster of South Africa as follows: 


“We strongly protest South Africa 
police refusal to allow us to land 
at Windhoek yesterday. Pilot 
yielded to police threat, although 
committee willing to test your con- 
sequences for our act carried out 
under international law. Your 
government’s fear to hold discus- 
sion with peaceful advocates for 
development once more expresses 
your callousness to the welfare of 
African people.” 


We also cabled the United Nations 
Council on South West Africa, inform- 
ing them of what had happened and 
stating our willingness to give a re- 
port to the Council either in writing 
or in person, or both. 


Enough time has now elapsed to try 
to make some evaluation of this at- 
tempt by a non-governmental group 
to go into South West Africa for con- 
structive work in line with the United 
Nations resolutions. The following 
points are clear: 


1. Since this was the first attempt by 
any group to go into South West 
Africa using the resolutions of the 
United Nations as their authority, the 
South African government indicated 
by action, not just by words, that 
they do not accept the United Nations 
authority in South West Africa. 


2. The South African de facto authori- 
ties made clear that they do not wish 
to allow experts in such fields as 
health, nutrition, co-operatives, or 
agriculture, to go into South West 
Africa to further development pro- 
grammes unless they are willing to 
recognise the authority of the South 
African government and unless the 
programmes are carried out within 
the framework of the apartheid 
structure. 


3. The South African de facto authori- 
ties made quite clear that they 
would keep any group out even at the 
risk of the lives of those who were 
attempting to enter South West 
Africa. The refusal of the authorities 
to allow our planes to land for re- 
fueling emphasised this. 


4. The South African de facto authori- 
ties are keenly disturbed by efforts 
such as this. According to reports, 
thirty policemen walted for five hours 
at the Strijdom Airport for our group 
to arrive, including the Commissioner 
of Police for South West Africa. Ac- 
cording to the Rand Daily Mail, news- 
papermen were told by the Security 
Police that if they took any pictures 
of our group, their cameras would be 
confiscated. 

5. It is important for this kind of pro- 
ject to be repeated as many times as 
there are ‘individuals or groups pre- 
pared to do so. Not only does this 
kind of action have the effect of 
making clear to the South African 
authorities that the present control 
of South Africa over South West 
Africa is not acceptable, but it also 
has the effect of informing the vast 
majority of people, the Africans, 
within South West Africa, that there 
are people elsewhere in the world 
who believe in their right to freedom 
and independence, and are prepared 
to take some risks to implement their 
beliefs. 


We look upon this project as just a 
beginning. We trust that other pro- 
jects, not necessarily a prototype of 
this one, may take place in the 
months ahead. 


We feel that the project was emin- 
ently worthwhile in making clear to 
the South African authorities that 
their present de facto control over 
South West Africa must be challenged 
by more than words, and that they 
could expect further protests as they 
attempt to maintain their control by 
force over a subject people. 
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DICK NETTLETON general secretary of CND replies to Peter Cadogan 


Functions of the peace movement 


Like Peace News, few of us will agree 
with Peter Cadogan’s “ Gut-Reaction ” 
article (December 8); but if ‘it helps 
to promote a debate on the work of 
the peace movement it will have 
served a useful purpose. 


I can almost hear the groans. “ Not 
another debate on the peace move- 
ment”! But we have never really 
had one. What passes for a debate is 
our frantic scramblings to reach some 
measure of common policy and action 
around each event or crisis, with 
““ nost mortems ” hurriedly performed 
afterwards and then the results 
pigeon holed. Every time I “sort 
out” the mass of paper that accumu- 
lates if you work for the peace move- 
ment, I have to cast out sheaves of 
reports, estimates, and panaceas, all 
of which seemed to hold some pro- 
mise of new thinking at the time, but 
which later become half-baked partial 
analyses that one was glad to forget. 
It must be said for Peter that he has 
contributed his full share to this 
ultimately superfluous verbiage. 


The problem is, we are so concerned 
with the immediate and current that 
we never have the time or the capa- 
city.to try and obtain any perspective. 


This we have ‘to learn to do. Perhaps 
the first thing we all ought to do is to 
try and listen a little more, to try and 
understand not just what people say 
but why they say it. The peace move- 
ment is not CND, the Committee of 
100, a few Labour MPs (if the anar- 
chists don’t object) a few anarchists 
(if the Labour MPs don’t object), the 
PPU, the BPC, Peace News, Sanity, 
Joint Action, Direct Action, Peace 
Action and all the other organisa- 
tions, movements, committees, and 
campaigns that ebb and flow over and 
around the British political scene. 
Rather, the peace movement is 
pecple, ordinary people who do not 
want to die or be maimed fighting in 
wars that are not of their making or 
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in their interest. With the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons, with their 
capacity to destroy the human race, 
then to the basic human instinct of 
cooperation against danger is added 
that of survival. 

So every organisation and institution 
has a peace wing, that is, a group of 
people who see peace as a prime 
need, often taking precedence over 
the other aims or purposes of the 
organisations or institutions. Thus we 
have the religious fellowships of 
every church denomination, the 
Labour Peace Fellowship, the Peace 
and International Relations Commit- 
tee of the Society of Friends, and less 
formally constituted bodies in other 
spheres. These in turn have given 
rise to ‘independent peace organisa- 
tions, each of which arises to fulfil a 
specific need at the time. 


Well-worn tactic 


In this sense, Peter is right to say 
that the organisations are expend- 
able, but he ‘is not right to suggest 
that they are all expendable here and 
now, especially as he apparently 
bases this conclusion on his own off- 
the-cuff run-down of most of ‘them. It 
is perhaps hopeful ‘that this time 
Peter includes the Committee of 100 
on his list, though even I would not 
attempt to explain away the Commit- 
tee under the blanket definition of 
“ emotionally disturbed ”’. 


In the case of CND, the reasons for 
our existence, nuclear weapons, are 
still around. So long as they are, there 
will be a Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament. We have not been in exist- 
ence long enough to be making 
assessments of whether we have 
succeeded or failed. CND has not 
disappeared in the localities: Peter 
is perhaps thinking of one or two 
places where he has persuaded the 
local campaigners that there is some 
advantage in being known as a peace 
action group. Turning your hat round 
and pretending that you are some- 
thing else, is a well-worn tactic that 
does not fool many people for very 
long. 

The important thing for the peace 
organisations is that each one should 
understand its own role and function, 
recognise that it does not hold a 
monopoly of truth, and be prepared 
when this is practical and within its 
scope to support and work with 
others. During our short ten years of 
existence CND has had to work pretty 
hard at doing just that. Constantly we 
are advised that we ought to turn 
ourselves ‘into something else. It is 
now an annual routine at Conference 
to have resolutions down that would 
change our name. 


Tempting 


It is often very tempting. Burning and 
urgent lissues arise, and one has the 
urge to move in and do something 
about them. I am constantly being 
advised that before we can secure 
the abolition of nuclear weapons, we 
have to do something else first. Of 
course, the “something else” is 
different in each case. Some tell me 
that if everyone joined the political 
party of his choice success would be 
ours. Others tell me that if everyone 
left the political party of his choice, 
the same result would ensue. Others 
recommend “Achieving Socialism”, 
“ Abolishing” the State”, “ Working 


Through the Unions”, or getting 
everybody to love one another. The 
real truth is probably, that we don’t 
know; we are all still working it out, 
and we are likely to be working it 
out, in practice, for some time to 
come. 


But we can only work it out, in 
practice, if we get on with the job in 
hand, which in the case of CND is to 
inform and arouse people about the 
nuclear danger. If we do not do it, no 
one else will. When CND was tempor- 
arily and partly diverted from the 
nuclear issues, following the Test Ban 
Treaty and the election of the Labour 
government, the programme for the 
building of Polaris submarines in 
Britain was virtually ignored by the 
peace movement through 1963, 64, 
65, and most of 1966. We got back 
on course again at the launch of 
Resolution, ‘in September 1966, and 
most of the peace movement is now 
going along with us on Polaris; but 
we learned a lesson then that we 
must never forget. 


The Committee of 100 established 
itself as the civil disobedience wing 
of ‘the nuclear disarmament move- 
ment. This was a specific and useful 
function that needed to be matured 
in practice. Unfortunately, after some 
early (and fairly easy) successes, 
which did not bring complete victory 
overnight, it began to thrash around 
for “‘new methods”. It adopted a 
comprehensive policy statement, 
dealing with everything under the 
sun. The fact that it did not actually 
advocate more zebra crossings, was 
clearly only an oversight! But the 
Committee, too, is moving back on 
course. The civil disobedience action 
at the third Polaris launch in Barrow 
in November 1967 was much more 
carefully prepared ‘and organised 
than anything it has done for some 
time. 


Marching again 


The most urgent issue facing us all is 
Vietnam. Again, we all have our 
different panaceas and approaches, 
ranging from the outright call for 
Victory for the NLF, to those who 
search for face-saving formule for a 
US withdrawal. The point at which we 
all meet iis surely the desire to make 
it clear to the world, not least ‘to the 


American and Vietnamese people, 
that we do not support our govern- 
ment’s connivance at American policy 
and action. The American peace 
movement iis finding the way to move 
forward, and there is a lot that we 
can learn from them, but we must 
guard against the danger of merely 
imitating their forms and methods; 
we have to work out our own solution 
in British terms and British condi- 
tions, 

The British Council for Peace in Viet- 
nam has been able to draw together 
more people than anyone else, and to 
promote more activity. It is still, in 
many senses, appallingly weak and 
flabby. It is, however, the basis on 
which we can build a movement of 
the British people to oppose the war 
in Vietnam. It is changing, and has 
to change still more if iit 'is to be 
effective. Above all it must encourage 
and service its local committees and 
develop a campaign in the country as 
a whole much more than it does at 
the present time. This is its main job. 
It must become more flexible and 
responsive, both to the course of the 
war ‘itself and to local ‘initiatives in 
the campaign. 

This Easter we will be marching 
again from ‘Aldermaston, to focus 
attention on the degree to which the 
government is not merely carrying 
through a nuclear weapons pro- 
gramme, but the way iit is extending 
and developing that programme. In 
1958 we had to alert the British 
people to Britain’s participation in 
the nuclear arms race, In 1968 the 
same job needs to be done again, 
because many have either forgotten 
or think that the danger has subsided. 
On Easter Monday, the biggest and 
most impressive day of the march, 
we intend to express our feelings on 
Vietnam, to back up the decisions of 
the British Council of Churches, the 
Labour Party, the Liberal Party, the 
Trades Union Congress, and the 
United Nations Association who all, 
during 1967, came out ‘against British 
complicity ‘in the war. 


Let us make Easter 1968 a rallying 
ground for all those who want to see 
an end to the last few shameful years 
and to clear Britain’s name before 
the world, so that she can make a 
positive contribution towards ending 
the nuclear danger and _ securing 
peace in Vietnam. 


‘ 
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CIA stung by 
capitalism 


From Thomas De Baggio in Washing- 
ton: 

In recent weeks American military 
personnel ‘in Saigon and elsewhere 
have admitted that corruption 
throughout the present Saigon ruling 
regime is one of the main causes for 
the perpetuation of the war. They are 
saying that they realise Asians are 
like that, but they would like to cut 
the South Vietnamese corruption 
down to Asian standards. 

p hiey don’t come on like reformers at 
all. 

And there’s a very good reason. They 
themselves are in on the bribery and 
blackmarket activity up to their im- 
moral elbows. A lessening of native 
corruption would probably mean a 
bigger cut of the pot for Americans. 
Any businessman would ask the same. 
It’s not only big industries and 
governments who profit from the war. 
The little, footweary man does too - 
if and when he can. 

A recent incident involves the super- 
secret CIA counter-insurgency train- 
ing mission operating in the Central 
Highlands of Vietnam. This was a case 
where CIA agents, with a yen for the 
good life they could not find in their 
former French villas, bartered with 
the Viet Cong on ‘the blackmarket. 
Believe it or not, I got this scandalous 
story from one of the men involved 
in the nefarious transaction. He was 


the CIA agent who made the deal. 
Apparently he saw nothing wrong or 
out of the ordinary with what he did, 
for he told me of the incident with 
humour, as if it happened in Vietnam 
every day - as well it might. 

As he related it, this is the story: 

One day the CIA man was standing 
by a pile of corrugated tin roofing 
when a Vietnamese approached him. 
The Vietnamese, probably a member 
of the National Liberation Front by 
the American’s calculation, offered to 
trade with him for the tin roofiing, 
an item easily transformed into war 
material. In return, he promised to 
deliver American-cut steaks and 
potatoes, apparently stolen from the 
US commissary. The deal was struck, 
the deliveries made, and the CIA con- 
tingent ate the blackmarket goods 
with relish in their luxurious com- 
pound. They lived like Kings for a 
month, eating steak and potatoes 
every meal until the tin ran out. 
Truly, a home away from home. 

A further revelation by the CIA man 
dealt with his troubles in finding a TV 
set to complete his Vietnamese dream 
home. He heard that a shipment was 
coming in to the local military ex- 
change and hurried down to the 
store to find that the recently-arrived 
televisions were all gone. The supply 
had been quickly sold to South 
Koreans who had then sold the sets 
for double-price on the blackmarket. 
For the Koreans it had been a difficult 
financial coup. Their piddling mercen- 
ary salariés are among the smallest. 
The story of how they came by that 
much boodle is a tribute to the new- 
capitalist Koreans who began at the 
bottom as typical Asian Horatio 
Algers. My source explained it this 
way: After their skimpy paydays, 
they hurried down to the exchange 


store. They bought up all the small, 
cheap items for a nickle or a dime - 
things like shoelaces and combs - and 
sold them on the blackmarket doub- 
ling their money. They continued to 
do this, increasing their purchases 
each time, doubling their money, un- 
til they were able to clean out the TV 
sets. 

The CIA man was a bargainhunter, as 
his earlier escapades on the black- 
market had shown, and was not about 
to buy a doubleprice TV when he 
could have one cheaper. When he 
heard of still another new shipment 
of sets arriving, he again went to the 
exchange store. But he did not see 
any television sets. 

Inquiring, he found that US officials, 
having become aware of the Korean 
situation, were allowing only one TV 
per customer. Everyone was being 
processed, waiting in line, signing for 
them. Instead of going through all 
that trouble and possibly not getting 
a set this time either, the CIA man, 
who you must realise by now has to 
remain anonymous, followed a couple 
of Koreans into a back room where 
the sets were stored, picked one up 
for himself and walked out - saving 
himself the full purchase price with 
his quick wit. 


Sitting targets 
in Guatemala 


In Guatemala City, all motorists are 
required to drive at night with their 
interior lights on. This is done, by 
law, so that the recently doubled 
3,000-man, rifle-toting police force can 
see who is inside. Better targets for 
them and the special commando units 
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of the Guatemalan Army camouflaged 
in their civilian clothes. 

To show how serious US government 
involvement in the Guatemalan civil 
war is, American officials are trying 
to suppress the facts on the daily 
battles occurring there and the de- 
ployment of one of the largest Green 
Beret teams in South America. Fur- 
ther underlining the importance the 
Pentagon puts on Guatemala is the 
fact that the US has sent three new 
Huey helicopters to aid 'in combating 
the guerrillas there. Hueys, a basic 
ingredient of the Vietnam and coun- 
terinsurgency war tactics, are in short 
supply in south-east Asia, but their 
need in Guatemala was judged by 
Washington to be more urgent. 
Guatemalan forces fighting the geur- 
rillas are avoiding the courts and tak- 
ing no prisoners in this extra-legal 
war. Instead - as per US instructions 
in counter-insurgency training, being 
taught in Panama in violation of the 
1903 treaty which created an Ameri- 
can military presence in the Canal 
Zone for protection only - captured 
guerrillas are being shot on the spot. 
Courts in Guatemala tend to be 
liberal with political prisoners, often 
freeing them, and the military wants 
to circumvent any clash with the 
judiciary at this time. At times, this 
policy of taking no prisoners has 
proved highly beneficial in dealing 
with personal feuds. . 
A surprising admission by the US 
government is that, by their own 
count, only 38% of the “serious in- 
ternal insurgencies in the past eight 
years” have even had Communists 
involved in them. Excuses, other than 
Communist involvement, for interfer- 
ing in a country’s internal affairs they 
are keeping quiet. 
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WANTED full time organiser for the Campaign. 


for Nuclear Disarmament, North West Region, 
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Accommodation wanted 


GIRL (22) Hmited financial means seeks raom 
(pref unfurnished) with Libertarian people. 
Hampstead, Camden area preferred. Tel: FIN 
3138. 


For sale 

BOOKS, ‘' A Child’s Questions Answered ’’ from 
World Religions, with stories towards peace and 
brotherhood, illustrated, 12s 6d from Maud 
Kennedy, Heyford, Oxford. 


POSTERS PRINTED BY HOUSMANS, quickly 
and cheaply. 50 size 20” X 15” for 69s post free. 
Quotations on request. Five-day delivery ser- 
une 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London 


WHAT A RECORD! Harold Wilson and the Party 
songsters in their 1964 General Election theme 
song ‘‘ Let’s Go With Labour "’. Did they really 
promise these things? Get the record for 2s 6d 
(postage 6d) from Housmans, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Ni. 
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5 January, Friday 


LONDON WC2. 6 pm. French Church, Leicester 
Place. Mass for world peace, refreshments, dis- 

cussion in Friends Meeting House, 52 St 
Martins Lane, WC2, Maeve Wilkins: ‘‘ Is there 
any point in protest? ’’ PAX. 


6 January, Saturday 


BRISTOL. mornings. Queens Road. On sale 
Peace News and peace books. Helpers wel- 
comed, Chris Shellard. 


7 January, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘ Salutation” Snow Hill, 
Jazz club, all profits to CND. 


BRISTOL DOWNS. 3 pm. Speakers Corner, CND 
and PPU speakers. 

8 January, Monday 

LONDON Wil. 7 pm. Flat 4, Clarendon Road. 
Notting Hill Anarchists. 

9 January, Tuesday 

LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place, Kilburn Anarchist group. 
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LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 


Leicester Project, libertarian/peace action & 
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BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, 
Ship Street. Oxfam lunch hour, 
HULL . 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘‘ The 


Freedom Folk "’ 
poetry. 


LONDON SW4. 7.30 pm. 14 Clapham Court, 


Kings Avenue (Acre Lane end). South West 
London Libertarians. 


DIV I 


folksong, ballads, blues and 


WORLD 


There can be no lasting peace or prosperity 
for any of us in a world where two out of 
three people live in desperate need while the 
other third live in comparative affluence. 

The gap between the “ haves” and the “ have- 


nots ” is too great, 


The gap is growing wider every day. 

All thinking people now accept that mankind 
is one family. The hungry child in Africa, 
India or wherever he may be is our child too. 
If he came to your table, starving and miser- 
able, you would share whatever you had; 
even if it meant self-denial. 

Because you can’t see him, please don’t forget 
his need. Could you get friends to join you in 


an “ Absent Friends ” 


the cost of a square meal? 
WAR ON WANT is a war on World Poverty, 
the war that must be won to bring peace to a 


divided world. 


Your gifts could mean a Happy New Life, for 
some who are now in misery. 


WAR ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road London W5 


If you pay tax at the standard rate, a covenant 
would add 14s to every 20s at no extra cost to 
you. 


LONDON WCl1. 7.30 pm. Botany Theatre, Uni- 
versity College, Gower St. (corner Torrington 
Pl) ‘‘ An American Looks at China ’’. (William 
Hinton, author of Fanshen.) Chairman, William 
Sewell, Adm 3s members, 4s non-members. 
Society for Anglo-Chinese Understanding, 24 
Warren St, W1, 387 0074. 


13 January, Saturday 


WORCESTER. 3 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Sansome Walk. Working Group meeting, MACV, 
all welcome. 


DED 


group and each give 
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Embassy three 
defence fund 


I would like to thank all Peace News 
readers for their generous response 
to the appeals which have appeared 
e Peace News for Terry, Mike and 
el. 
Unfortunately, as I discovered 
recently, some of my post has been 
going aStray. Will anyone who has 
not received an acknowledgment 
from me please write giving full 
details of their donation (including 
the date and place of posting, whether 
registered or recorded delivery, and 
in the case of postal orders sending 
the counterfoil). I cannot reclaim 
“cash lost in the post unless it was 
sent registered: would people please 
not send cash without registering it. 
Terry writes to say thank you for the 
many cards and messages, which he 
can’t acknowledge individually. 
Bretta Carthey, Treasurer, 
“ Save Greece Now” Defence Fund, 
8 Vincent Square Mansions, 
Walcott St, SW1. 


Michael Randle has now been trans- 
ferred from Pentonville to Lewes 
Prison, Lewes, Sussex; Del Foley has 
been moved back from Grendon 
Underwood to Wormwood Scrubs. 


Bristol Peace Action Committee is 
planning publicity meetings and leaf- 
leting every Saturday until Easter. 
Contact: Tracy Warnes, 141 Cotham 
Brow, Bristol 6. 


Architects blacklist Dow 
building materials 


The following is the text of an 
“ Appeal to Architects” being circu- 
lated by “several architects, active 
against the Vietnam war in London, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Leicester, Newcastle, Portsmouth, 
Cardiff, Glasgow and Edinburgh.” 


Dow Chemicals are a well-known US 
company. They are well-known be- 
cause they are high up the profits list 
of American firms, and because these 
profits come from sales of napalm and 
other chemicals, which are dropped 
on people in Vietnam. 

Throughout 1967, the anti-Vietnam 
war radicals in the United States have 
attempted to prevent this firm func- 
tioning by calling on Dow’s workers 
to strike; and themselves picketing 
the gates and blocking the supplies 
coming in and out. 


Dow Chemicals have a subsidiary firm 
in Britain. Among other products 
they make building materials. Their 
representatives operate in most parts 
of Britain. 


In Britain, in 1967, there were seven 
cases, known to us, of architects re- 
fusing to have anything to do with 
this firm. Dow, of course, weren’t told 
the reason. The architects acted as 
individuals, not for their firm. No 


doubt, their bosses wouldn’t have 
approved. 


The time for other architects to re- 
peat the actions of their fellows has 
come. Prevent Dow quoting for jobs 
and don’t nominate them as suppliers. 
Make it as hot for them as they make 
it for Vietnamese peasants. 


We feel that action such as we are 
advocating is important, since it by- 
passes the built-in stabilisers in par- 
liamentary democracy, which prevent 
constitutional protest from being 
effective. We say this from experi- 
ence, having been involved with the 
Architects (the first professional 
workers) CND Group, and having 
been among the many architects who 
took part in the Committee of 100 
sit-downs. 


Industrial action, when used to win 
better wages and working conditions, 
is distasteful to employers. Industrial 
action, when it is used for political 
ends, is absolute poison to the em- 
ployers and the ruling establishment. 


In the continuous struggle over the 
centuries, between working people 
and the employers, there have ‘been 
regular occurrences of _ industrial 
action for political ends. Manual 
workers, trademen, labourers, arti- 


sans have all proved how effective 
it can be. In 1962, a gang of London 
Dockers refused to handle a_ cargo 
from Woomera to the AWRE at 
Aldermaston. 


Workers iin tthe “professions” also 
have power. They should use it. This 
is your chance. Pass this leaflet round. 
Reprint it. Boycott Dow Chemicals. 


From Stansted (!) 


By a nice irony, the main body of 24 
volunteers making up Non-Violent 
Action in Vietnam was due to leave 
on Thursday by chartered flight for 
Cambodia from Stansted airport. The 
flight was due to leave at 11.30 am, 
on Thursday, January 4. It was hoped 
that local peace groups would be 
there to see them off. 


Christian Non-Violent Action, a new 
peace group, was due to appear out- 
side the USAF base at Ruislip this 
Saturday, January 6, to celebrate the 
feast of Epiphany. A_ series of 
“prayer meetings”, starting at South 
Ruislip Station at 12 noon, was due 
to end at the base at 4.30 pm. 


Wilson’s 
Celebrated 
chopper 


from front page 


can it even help to provide peace on 
earth and a decent standard of living 
for the “underdeveloped” peoples 
of the Third World. 


The result is that the pinch of con- 
servative political structures and 
greedy financial communities is now 
threatening to smash the loyalty of 
many professionals and organised 
labour to an Establishment which is 
not meeting desperate needs. And 
one of the greatest ironies of power 
politics is that the major impediment 
to government action on these fronts 
is government’s very own, much- 
touted, well-beloved war economy, 
which sooner or later (probably 
sooner under the present drift of 
circumstances) will have to be sharply 
reduced if resources are to be di- 
verted to face the new set of prob- 
lems. Which is why, as I noted earlier, 
it is positively astounding that there 
should be any debate whatever about 
where to make the cuts in govern- 
ment spending. 


The traditional notion that the mili- 
tary expenditure of the permanent 
war economy acts as an important 
stimulant to national economic ex- 
pansion is rapidly becoming unten- 
able. The war economy has indeed 
played this role in the past, and very 
“successfully ” too, but its effective- 
ness ‘is now ‘being challenged on two 
fronts: '\(1) by the increasing automa- 
tion of work, and (2) by changes in 
military technology. Automation is 
abolishing whole categories of em- 
ployment under our very noses, par- 
ticularly in the mass production in- 
dustries and in the “heavy” basic 
industries of farming, textiles, rail- 
ways, coal mining, steel, and construc- 
tion, but also in some white-collar 
work and in trade ‘and service enter- 
prises. And of course, the war indus- 


tries are more susceptible than most 
to automation and cybernated tech- 
nology. The shift from men to 
machines in the industries of war 
production first became really pro- 
nounced at the beginning of the 
Sixties, when technological innova- 
tions, imported from America during 
the post-Korean war period, were 
generally introduced into the produc- 
tion system. 


At the same time, moreover, tech- 
nology was also making possible the 
development of new weapons sys- 
tems, with missiles, in particular, re- 
placing tanks, planes, ships, and the 
more traditional instruments of mass 
murder. Most of the new weapons 
are luxury items. They are developed, 
produced, and researched by enor- 
mous numbers of scientists and engin- 
eers whose intellects and inventive 
skills are corrupted and lost to the 
rest of a stagnating economy. Con- 
trary to the conventional wisdom, 
they do not provide the basis for 
employing workers in the really 
crucial productive centres of national 
industry. 


Further, the new weaponry and 
gadgetry now being stockpiled for 
the military arsenal has a relatively 
unimportant multiplier effect for the 
rest of the economy: fewer durable 
goods and supplies are purchased; 
most of the capital spending goes on 
research; the weapons themselves are 
limited in number and do not spawn 
satellite enterprises. But above all, 
the defence expenditure of the war 
economy not only guarantees stagna- 
tion rather than expansion, ‘but it 
also absorbs the reservoir of economic 
resources that should create decent 
work, eliminate poverty and squalor, 
and develop a materially more digni- 
fied social order. 


On these grounds, therefore, we can 
say that defence spending, arms bud- 
gets, permanent war economy, mil!- 
tary postures overseas, all these have 
now become absolute blocks to attend- 
ing the really important issues that 
are irresistibly emerging. And this 
reasoning, mark you, is based on the 
kind of pragmatic viewpoint that 
power politics ‘itself professes to 
understand, and indeed claims ‘as its 
own: it quite leaves aside the equally 
important moral and humane (that 
is, supra-economic) considerations 


that are usually advanced by radical 
pacifists, libertarian socialists, anar- 
chists, and so forth. In other words, 
in government’s own terms, let alone 
ours or anybody else’s, the permanent 
war economy is now ‘becoming eco- 
nomically disfunctional. 


Why then the debate over the cuts? 
John Morgan finds it “ peculiar ”, but 
on the contrary, it is easily amenable 
to rational analysis. The debate is 
taking place simply because the 
present level of defence spending is 
favoured by those people who fool- 
ishly believe that public spending for 
defence ‘is beneficial for business. 
Superficially, and in the short-term 
view, they are correct. Defence 
spending does not compete with the 
private sector; it contains an in- 
herent built-in obsolescence; and the 
financial burdens that ‘it creates can 
be conveniently shunted from cor- 
poration to consumer as “costs of 
production ”. 


Public spending for social welfare, on 
the other hand, involves the govern- 
ment in competition with private 
enterprise, and it leads to taxes on 
business. Private enterprise fears 
that the government may be about 
to show some teeth in these matters, 
though its past record gives no indi- 
cation whatever that it will. And this 
is why the fight over the reduction of 
the arms budget, even though the 
defence economy is in the long term 
demonstrably ruinous to the larger 
economic system, is involving such 
controversy. 


What does iit all add up to? It seems 
reasonably certain that we ‘are going 
to get some cuts in defence expendi- 
ture, though it also seems certain that 
business and the military will be 
appeased with simultaneous cuts in 
social welfare expenditure, with the 
defence cuts acting vice versa as a 
sop to the left-wing conscience. 
Exactly where the cuts in welfare 
spending will come is anybody’s 
guess: the point is, they are not 
necessary. It is doubtful whether the 
defence cuts will be very large, 
though James Margach has forecast 
the end of Britain’s ten-year role as 
an “independent” nuclear power. 
Our Defence Bill now stands at 
£2,235 million. The sensible course 
would ‘be to scrap the lot, but of 
course this is hoping for too much. 


However, the ‘important point to 
grasp in this respect is that we are 
going to get some reductions, and that 
these reductions will have come about 
not for reasons of common sense or 
simple morality, but precisely because 
of the internal contradictions of our 
present economic system. I am not 
suggesting that Wilson & Co have at 
last begun to realise the flaws that 
are inherent in the system within 
which they operate; for this kind of 
supposition, even though in this 
specific instance it may just conceiv- 
ably be justified, ‘is somewhat irrele- 
vant. What I am suggesting is that 
these flaws are beginning to force 
themselves willy-nilly on ‘these men, 
whether they like it or not, and that, 
barring a colonial war, this process 
will continue under our present 
conditions. 


In brief, British “leadership”, both 
economic ‘and political, is being 
forcibly pressed, almost as if by some 
fatal logic of history, to redefine its 
policies ‘because of irresistible scien- 
tific and revolutionary developments 
both internationally and at home: 
developments which make our politi- 
cal and economic structures of the 
last twenty years obsolete for the 
Seventies. We are in a period of 
changing attitudes, policies, and in- 
stitutions. But even though we may 
be moving, deliberately or otherwise, 
into a period of relative sanity about 
the “defence” myth, we ought not 
to delude ourselves that this new 
epoch is going to be one of peace. 


The conclusion to be drawn is that 
whereas peace has previously been 
defined primarily in terms of the 
Bomb, Soviet-American hostility, and 
international legal-political schemes 
for controlling conflict and enforcing 
stability, it is now just possible that 
it may come to be seen more obvi- 
ously as an intrinsically domestic 
problem of politics and economics 
(which in fact it always has been). 
When the internal contradictions of 
bourgeois capitalism themselves be- 
gin to undermine the economic 
foundations of national militarism 
and State defence, where does the 
peace movement stand? This iis the 
challenge we face as we enter 1968. 
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